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BL sa) Shirt 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 


Durable, Unshrinkable, a Comfortable to the last degree. 


Standard weight 18/9, Medium weight 21/-, Heavyweight 24/3. 


If unable to obtain, write to NIGHT Wa. Hollins & Co., Ltd. 
the Manufacturers for name (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, 
of suitable Retailer. Newgate Street, London, E.C. ! 
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HE demand for Ronuk Sanitary : 
T Polishes is greater than the Re-fit with 


Use 
supply. The urgent needs of Naval, 
Military, Civil, and Red Cross 
Hospitals must have first consider- 
ation and the general public are 
asked to use sparingly. 


A little Ronuk goes a long way and 











sparing: ly ° will polish and re-polish by simply using 
a brush or a cloth, or better still a 
The Ronuk Home Polisher. 
HOSPITALS Write for leaflet to— which have proved their mettle on 
: RONUK, Ltd, PORTSLADE, all fronts—at home and abroad 
need it. BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 





“Analysed by Experts, these waters have been proved to contain all that is best and most 
imperative for a pure drinking water.” 


BURROW'S MALVERN 


Refuse all others. Bottled only at the historic St. Ann’s Spring, MALVERN. 





If any difficulty in obtaining, please write W. & J. BURROW, LTD., The Springs, Send cheque or postal order for 7/6 for sample dozen bottles 
0 veryw. ere M aL LV ERN; or Advertising Department, 84, Queen | Victoria Street, London, ‘state Still or Sparkling) delivered free to any London 
: E.C. 4, for name ot nearest Retailer, Price List, and ‘Booklet, * “The Springs of Malvern.” Address. 2/- per dozen refunded on empty bottles returned. 








“SMOKELESS a 
DIAMOND” TREDEGARS 


5 & 7 Brook Street London Wr 
HAS NO EQUAL. PERIOD DECORATIONS 
MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 


Tredegars Ltd, Mayfair 1032-1033 
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strenuous times. 


“One of the Choicest Items on 
Nature’s Menu.” 


Full of vital reinforcements, enabling 
the Cocoa drinker 
strength and energy during most 
Easily 
by Young and Old. 


“STANDS BY ONE.” 


to maintain 


digested 

















MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covént Garden, W.C. 2. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for six. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 

of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtaingag ; no 

solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 

everything underground. State particulars.— 

WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 








TT ARESTRI ES.—A fine collection of 
genuine old — for Sale in sets or 
single pieces.—** A 4153.” 





LD TAPESTRIES.—Several rr 
required. Green preferred. —‘* A 4154 





IGHTING PLANTS. _ installed. 
repaired, maintained; efficiency and 
economy guaranteed. Country house and 
farm engineering a speciality.—WHITE, 
Engineer, Connaught Road, Fleet, Hants. 





ARRIS TWEEDS, Jes, Byars Road, 
Glasgow ; 11/6 to 





RISH HUCKABACK TOWELS, 
hemstitched ends, 22 by 40ins., good re- 
liable quality, four for 12/-, postage 6d. Send 
for Bargain List, free. —HUTTON’S, 182, Larne, 
lreland. 





ICE, RINGWORM, SCURF,.—One 
application of “ SUPERSECT fF kills all 

lice and insects in horses, cattle, dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and all animals. Cures ringworm, 
mange, and scurf. Makes hair grow. An 
absolute remedy. Post free 2/6, 5/-, 10/- and 
21/-—C. L. Harrison, Chemist, Reading. 


RON AND WIRE FENCING for 
Gardens, Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, 
Espaliers, Rose Stakes, and Ornamental 
Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Also Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. 
Ask for separate Lists.—BOoULTON & PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 


OLASSES FOR CATTLE 

FEEDING; £24 per ton (gross 
weights). FO.R., sharenn Cash with 
order. References, Lanes. and Yorkshire 
Bank, Ltd., Castle Street, Liverpool.— 
R. H. STRICKLAND, 64, Stanley Strect, 
Liverpool. 


R& YAL BARUM WARE. —Vases, 
Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 














EN CIN G,.—Cleft Chestnut Unchinibable 
Fencing. Send for illuetrated price list 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD. 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


(Continued on next column.) 


TICKY FISHING LINES, OIL 
SKINS, etc., are instantly restored with 
DRITAK,a powder. Preservativ ves effective. 
2/3 tin, post free, of Vix OIL Co., 22, Newgate 
Street, London. 





CAs PROBLEM SOLVED.— 

Burn peat fuel, healthy and economical. 
Many testimonials from delighted customers. 
Truck loads or half truck loads to any station. 
Quotation from WILSON & SON, Facade, 
West Norwood. 





PLAY ROOM of wood on brick sup- 
ports made for FULL-SIZE BAD- 
MINTON COURT, with lighting from roof, 
for SALE immediately.—Rev. H. BULL, 
‘The Grange,” Benenden, Kent. 





WEEDS. WEEDS. WEEDS.— 

—Now is the time to destroy them 
before casting their seeds. If your paths are 
cleaned now they will remain clean for the 
best part of next year. Our Weed Killer is 
safe to handle, non-poisonous, will not harm 
birds or animals, is a powder, only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds. 1 cwt. sacks, 20/- 
free on rail London.—CLEVELAND & Co., 12 
Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


management. Salary not under 
“A 4292." 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum Zl, 


ENEALOGICAL WORK _under- 

taken ty REGINALD M. GLENCROSS, 

M.A., LL.B., (Trip Coll. Camb.) 176, Worple 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


ENTLEMAN wishes to recommend 

his bailiff for estate or farm, or any 
position of trust; excellent all round man, 
20 years’ character; leaving owing to 
breaking up of establishment; _ total 
abstainer.—F. MURRAY, c/o CHARLES HOVE, 
Esq., Bourne Grange, Hl: low. 


ENTLEMAN desires position of trust; 
Wide experience, refined, educated ; 
travelled ; competent secretary ; accountant 
and manager. Highest references. — 
“A 4215.” 











NVALIDED (Regular Officer, aged 40) 
OLD ETONIAN, desires country post, 
secretarial work and outdoor supervision. 
Advertiser is a well-known judge of terriers 
and would like post where he could keep 
one or two show dogs; good judge of horse 
and hound, and thoroughly experienced in 
£400.— 





GARDEN AND FARM 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6, 


STAMPS 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


C OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can Gaaek at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
prices ; approval.—“‘ G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 








BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, ae ger copies of “CouUNFRY 
LiFE.”” State what years, issues and 
price required. Pe A 4209.” 





NTED, 
oe! ted 
“A 4216.” 


copy of COUNTRY Lips, 
December 7th, 1918.— 





ODERN HORSE MANAGE- 
MENT,” Major R.S Timmis, D. 5. oO, 
500 photographs, etc., 15/-, Cassell. ‘* OF 
great value to the horseman.’ .* ‘Bad minton 
Magazine.” ‘‘ The very "-** Scottish 
Country Life.”’—‘* A 4167.” 





ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical training, vegetable, fruit and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Spring term begins January 20th, 1919. 
Students prepared for R.H.S. examination. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


ORSES a bit sluggish or with rough 
coats, poor appetites, itching, and 
other skin affections should have a few 
measurefuls of ‘* Kossolian Blood Salt ” 
mixed in their food, to purify the blood and 
stimulate digestion. “‘ KOSSOLIAN ” ex- 
tracts from the food every ounce of nutri- 
ment. It is sold in tins (post free 23/- each) 
with full directions for use, including 
beautifully illustrated book on _ Horse 
Ailments (gratis if COUNTRY LIFE 
mentioned).— Day, Son & HEwITt, 22, 
Dorset Street, London, W.1 





UNNER DUCKS,.”—The only 

on this new type of Duck 

for Egg production is by E, A. TAYLOR, 3/6 

net, postage 6d extra. The author fills his 

pages with novel and revolutionary ideas for 

the production of Land-Duck eggs in excep- 

tionally large quantities—Write for a pro- 

spectus of this book to the Offices of 

“CoUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





ABBITS (FOR FUR. AND 
FLESH.”—tThe only complete book 
on the subject is by C. J. DAVIES, who has 
had a life-long experience on the matter. 
The price of the volume, which is illustrated 
throughout, is 6/6 post free.—A prospectus 
will be sent free on application to my 
MANAGER, ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD. 
Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, We2 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
uo ts requested tt will be made at the usual rates of the 
Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 


Those 
otherwise when paymes 


journal 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Live to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Counrry Lire, and 
subseribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and the 
Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should order 
copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


THE NATION’S VOICE 


R. LLOYD GEORGE can now go into the Peace 
Conference with the assurance that he has the full 
and hearty co-operation of the country behind 
him. That is the comforting inference to be drawn 
irom the General Election. It avails little to point 
out that a comparatively small proportion of the electors 
went to the poll. Nobody who followed the struggle in any 
typical constituency can fail to see that, whether the number 
of voters was large or small, it represented the feeling of the 
country. The result is gratifying from many points of view. 
In many quarters it was feared that the spirit of anarchy 
as represented by Bolshevism was making way here as it 
has done on the Continent. But the common-sense of the 
country has once more utterly and completely rejected the 
extremist point of view. Great Britain’s peculiar cliaracteris- 
tic among the nations is that it prefers to make progress slowly 
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but surely, “‘ broadening down from precedent to precedent,” 
bringing to bear on the new problems that every age brings 
with it the same sobriety and common-sense which distin- 
guished our ancestors. It would not tolerate nihilism in 
any shape or form, and the result of the polls also shows that it 
has no sympathy with the faddists and temporisers who would 
undo by an ill-timed pacifism what has been accomplished 
at the cost of our best blood and of countless treasure. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Anderson and 


Mr. Arthur Ellison have been judged and cordemned by 
their fellow-men. Europe, and, indeed, the whole world, 
has been reassured, if it needed reassurance. Amid the 


revolutionary tempest of the time Great Britain still stands 
on a rock as she did during the French Revolution and the 
wave of anarchical thought that followed it. The Prime 
Minister could not possibly have received a finer assurance 
of confidence than he will carry to the momentous delibera- 
tions which will engross his attention and that of his colleagues 
during the next few months. We cannot term it a misfortune 
that the bulk of his supporters are Unionists or Conservatives. 
In this journal it has ever been the custom to stand aloof 
from mere partisan controversies and to take, as far as possible, 
a broad and disinterested view of contemporary history. 
It is, therefore, with no inclination to one party more than 
to another that we point out how much more dependable 
in international negotiations is the Conservative than the 
Liberal Party. The latter has ever been concerned much 
more with home than with foreign politics. To Liberal, to 
Radical and even Socialist initiative we owe much of the 
advance that has been made towards freedom of thought 
and action. But the very spirit of criticism which produces 
domestic change is hostile to that steady and close support 
which is necessary if the first Minister of the Crown is to carry 
through the peace programme with determination and suc- 
cess. The stability of his Conservative supporters is at the 
moment a priceless national asset. 

It is impossible to analyse the returns without feeling and 
dwelling upon the extraordinary contrast between what has 
happened in this country and in Ireland. Eere the Unionists 
have been so successful that they are in the majority of the 
whole House. In Ireland the Sinn Feiners have completely 
routed the Nationalists and practically swept the representa- 
tion into their own hands. It would be idle to underestimate 
the significance of this. As a beginning it is understood that 
the members of the new party will refuse to take their seats 
in the House of Commons, thus incidentally enlarging the 
Conservative majority. The problem of Irish government, 
therefore, assumes an entirely new complexion. Few would 
dare to prophesy what the consequence will be. The Sinn 
Feiner and the Bolshevist are so much alike in fundamentals 
that there is little but the name to differentiate the one from 
the other. The results of the Irish election indicate that at 
no distant date British statesmanship will be tested as never 
before by the task of finding a solution to the Irish problem that 
will bring peace and contentment to this part of the Empire 
without weakening the edifice as a whole. 

But that is a question for the future. The main point 
to remember at present is that the object of holding this 
election was to discover whether or not the country as a whole 
supported the man who head the destinies of Britain in keeping 
during the most critical stages of the war and on whom now 
devolves the task of formulating in co-operation with 
our Allies, those sound and _far- reaching terms of peace 
which will at once satisfy the claims of justice and lay the 
foundation for a new order of things in international politics. 
The greatest end to be kept in view is that the chances of war 
recurring should be reduced to their minimum. As long as 
human nature is what it is, peace cannot be eternally guaran- 
teed, but a moment has come in the history of the world 
which affords the opportunity of lessening the chances of 
another war taking place for a century, if not for ever. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 

LIFE a portrait of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, who has 
accompanied her husband on his visit to Europe. Widow 
of Mr. Norman Galt of Washington, Mrs. Wilson wes married 
in 1915 to the President of the United States, and has taken 
a keen interest in America’s war activities. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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T might be considered paradoxical to complain of the 
Agricultural Wages Board that they consider nothing 


but wages. Yet a little consideration will show that 

the criticism is as sound as it is severe. The latest 

intimation we have from them, dated December 21st, 
runs “the maximum value at which the provision by 
an employer to a worker of a defect-free cottage may 
be reckoned as part payment of minimum wages in 
lieu of payment in cash . . .’—we are quoting the 
official phraseology—is in North Buckinghamshire 2s. a 
week. In Northamptonshire, Herefordshire, Mid Buck- 
inghamshire and Somerset it is 2s. 6d. This applies to 
certain districts in these counties. In other districts the 
maximum is to be 3s. It is quite intelligible that in making 
such a decision what governed the Wages Board was the 
wish to make the cash wages as high as possible, in itself a 
very admirable object, but it happens that another matter 
equally important has to be considered. 


EVERYBODY, from the Prime Minister downwards, is 

anxious to encourage the building of cottages. No 
cottage can be built in any part of Great Britain at the present 
moment for an amount of capital that would be met by the 
rents here indicated. To dream that any kind of cottage 
can be put up so as to be let at sums varying from 2s. to 3s. 
a week is absurd. It is frankly impossible, unless the merest 
hovels are provided. It would, therefore, be most inter- 
esting to know on what grounds the Wages Board arrived 
at their conclusion. It will be noticed that the term used is 
‘a defect-free cottage,’ which seems to apply an impossible 
condition at the beginning, because, speaking practically, no 
cottage is defect-free. Suppose, however, that they mean 
a habitable and decent cottage. They must know very 
little of rural England if they imagine that on one of these 
cottages being vacated the owner would not be able to secure 
a very considerable addition to this rent. In fact, many of 
the estate cottages are about as good as they can be, and no 
contractor would undertake to put up their like at less than 
double the value which the Wages Board has put upon them. 
Thus it is apparent that, in order to make a show in favour 
of cash wages, they are in the most mischievous way dis- 
couraging the progress of rural housing. 


DURING the course of the war it was inevitable that the 

Minister of Agriculture was obliged to tread on the toes of 
a great many people and came in for a share of that abuse 
which is showered freely on public men in these days. Mr. 
Prothero, as President of the Board of Agriculture, did not 
escape from that common fate; but, nevertheless, those who 
have watched his career in a difficult position and are able to 
estimate the results achieved recognise the extraordinary self- 
devotion with which he filled the post. It was in large measure 
due to his exertions that the food difficulty never became so 
acute in this country as it was among our Allies, to say nothing 
of enemy lands. For this reason, if for no other, genuine 
regret will be felt that he is not able to preside at the Board 
in the new Parliament, but has decided to make way for a 
successor. His name will ever be associated with a great 
crisis in food production. 
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ALREADY many names have been suggested as those ot 

men who could worthily fill the vacancy. But we hope 
that great care and deliberation will be exercised in making 
the selection. Although the immediate difficulties have 
been surmounted, the great task of the future will be that ot 
moulding an entirely new agricultural policy. Its objects 
will be chiefly two, namely, to increase the production ot 
food and to give employment to more men on the land. 
In order that these ends may be achieved satisfactorily 
agriculture must be set on such a footing that it will attract 
men of capital and enterprise. It was one thing to enforce 
measures requisite to meet necessities arising from what 
Mr. Prothero once called “ the conditions of a besieged city’ 
it will be another to set going a policy that will ensure a 
greater production of food when the shadow of war is no more 
resting on the land, or stimulate farmers to superhuman 
effort. We hope that someone will be chosen for the post 
who has emerged into public view during the war, and who, 
therefore, has a full understanding of the possibilities and 
requirements of the situation as it is now. 


SO many prophecies have been falsified in the events of the 

last four years that we ought not to be surprised to heat 
that, contrary to expectation, entries are flowing in to the old 
Universities ; indeed, to speak only of Cambridge, Christ’s 
College, where Dr. Shipley, the Vice-Chancellor, has kept 
open house to convalescent officers, has so many entries for 
next Michaelmas term that the authorities, if not so already, 
will very soon be in the position of being obliged to refusé 
applications for admission. Jesus College, where the normal 
number of undergraduates in residence was about two hundred, 
has similarly also received a hundred applications for entry 
at Michaelmas. It now remains to see just how definite the 
break with the past in the matter of tradition has been. 
If the old, rather intangible, traditions are to be handed on it 
would seem necessary that some fair proportion of those 
who had started their academic career when the war broke 
out should go back and get things started again; but for all 
that there is a good case to be made out by those who believe 
that the best thing possible would be to start ab initio with 
out any trammellings of the hoary past. 


) vf ~~ 
POLAND, 1772 

A spirit breathes from this unending plain : 
No name, no law, can make it aught but One 


LQTS, 


And yet, long since, their bloody work being done, 
The Victors triumphed with the joy of Cain : 
‘ Poland is dead and shall not rise again ! 
They took the hack’d resistless corpse and made 
Three graves, deep, far apart ; in one they laid 
Her limbs, in one her heart, in one her brain. 


One hundred years and nearly fifty years 
Reigned Austria, Prussia, Russia, unrebuked 
Till God’s eye glanced their way, pierced through, and looked 
Below the surface for the source of tears 
Then, from three graves, arose the Victim, whole 
“ T waited, with an undivided soul.”’ 


Mary DucLtaux 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S triumphal progress was rounded off 
by a visit paid to the interesting old border town of 
Carlisle where, in the beginning of the century, his grand 
father, the Rev. Thomas Woodrow was pastor. He _ told 
the company who met him in his hotel the story of his grand 
father’s voyage to America in one of the old sailing ships 
when his mother was seven years of age. She was swung 
over the water by a sudden squall and only saved herself by 
holding on to a rope. The President, with some humour, 
told how he could not recall the story without thinking of 
what would not have been if his mother had been lost. In 
speaking about his Carlisle relatives he dwelt especially on 
the strictness of his grandfather and the sense of duty and 
dislike of ostentation that characterised his mother. Presi- 
dent Wilson throughout all his journeyings has shown himself 
a full-blooded, interesting man as well as a great statesman, 
and the public were delighted, as they well might be, with 
this light thrown on the domestic side of his character. 


WITHOUT underestimating the reasons which led the 

electors of Fife to reject Mr. Asquith, which were, in 
brief, his Newcastle speech about shells and the lack of 
decision and initiative which unfitted him to be a war minister, 
we cannot help regretting that he should have been left out 
in the cold. It is true that this fate has overtaken nearly 
every great man in the course of his public career. Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Harcourt, all the great commoners of the Victorian 











era, were defeated at one time or another. About Mr. 
Asquith it can never be forgotten that his was the voice 
which decided that if Belgium or France were attacked, 
England could not stand aside. He performed the great 
feat of carrying the country unanimously with him. In no 
previous war has a minister been able to command so com- 
pletely the approbation of his countrymen. Further, at a 
time of greatest difficulty Mr. Asquith bore himself always 
with unfailing courage and perfect dignity. He was in every 
way worthy of his position as chief representative of the 
British Empire. At the moment of his downfall it would be 
unfair of the country to forget the great service he rendered it. 
A great war minister he could not be, but his name will ever 
be enshrined as that of one of our greatest Premiers. 


M, CLEMENCEAU’S conversation with the Prime Minister, 

which he retailed to President Wilson, helps to put the 
delicate point in regard to the freedom of the seas in a clear 
light. Mr. Lloyd George asked the French statesman what 
part the British Fleet had played in the war and whether he 
would be a party to disenabling it from repeating this per- 
formance should another occasion arise. There could be 
but one answer to these queries, and President Wilson recog- 
nised this inevitability with his usual candour. But what, 
perhaps, assisted him to do this was a consciousness that the 
United States are preparing for a great enlargement of their 
own fleet. Some of our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic avow the ambition to make it the greatest in the 
world. There is no cause for rivalry between this country 
and the United States; but, as Mr. Roosevelt has shown 
recently, America lies, as it were, within a ring fence and has 
no distant territory to defend. The British Empire is 
scattered over the whole world, and its responsibilities, there- 
fore, are very much greater. It has been our object in the 
past, while maintaining a preponderant navy, to use it not 
for the curtailment, but for the enlargement of the freedom 
of the seas; and, whatever happens, that is our only sound 
policy for the future. 


AS we write Mr. Lloyd George is retiring to his Welsh fast- 

ness, presumably that he may be able to give dispassionate 
consideration to the formation of the Cabinet without being 
troubled by the importunities of those who in the old fashion 
think themselves entitled to be rewarded by a place and power 
for their services during the election. But the Prime Minister 
has the knowledge that the leading characteristic of this 
General Election has been a spontaneous expression of the 
opinion of the British people. Its results are in no wise due 
to wire-pulling or the arts of the electioneer. Therefore he is 
in the enviable position of being able to dismiss all such 
claims. No Prime Minister has enjoyed a better opportunity 
of forming a Cabinet on merit only. There should be no 
giving of appointments to this one because his party has 
some claim, or to another because it is necessary to adjust 
the balance between rival sections. The great object at 
the present moment should be to form a Cabinet altogether 
regardless of party considerations. In a word, to get to- 
gether the very best men available, each being chosen not 
because of his political connections, but for his fitness for the 
work imposed on him. That is the only method by which 
the evils of the old party system can be surmounted. 


QNE of the pleasant surprises of the war arises out of the 

proposal to proclaim a Polish Republic and make the 
celebrated) musician Paderewski its first’ President. The 
Republic would embrace Danzig, Western Prussia, Posen, 
Silesia and Pomerania as far as the town of Stolp. 
M. Paderewski has been in the past a patriot first and a 
musician afterwards. It is related that because the Romanoft 
fsar and the Hohenzollern Kaiser allowed the Poles under 
their rule to be oppressed, Paderewski refused to play before 
either of them. He is, indeed, extremely popular. Indeed, 
he has been described as the most popular man in Poland, 
and when he entered Posen, according to a Berlin paper, the 
houses were lavishly decorated, members of the Polish 
associations. and Boy Scouts lined the streets, bands played 
and crowds sang Polish airs enthusiastically, while soldiers 
with reversed rifles marched in the procession. After the 
long travail of Poland the ceuntry might recover some of its 
ancient prestige if united under a President so acceptable to 
his compatriots. 


RURAL and urban housing schemes are very much in the 

foreground throughout Devon. From various reports 
it would appear that housing reform is badly needed in the 
West of England. In South Devon especially large numbers 
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of country cottages arc in a pitiable condition. The Medical 
Officer of the Kingsbridge district recently stated that if 
he had to start condemning cottages as unfit for human 
habitation he would not know where to stop. There is need 
for a sweeping policy in this direction. But unfortunately 
many of the old hindrances still remain. The question of 
obtaining suitable land is one of the chief obstacles. In 
Cornwall, however, the Duchy authorities have set an 
admirable example. They are prepared to grant every facility 
for the acquisition of sites for workmen’s dwellings anywhere 
on Duchy property, and, by the way, the Duchy owns some 
of the finest building sites in the county. 


"THE very interesting contribution which appears in another 

part of the paper entitled ‘“‘ The Estate Market” estab- 
lishes the fact that there has been a great increase in land 
sales during the past year. Our contributor shows that the 
aggregate sales increased from {8,527,426 in 1917 to 
£11,382,598 in 1918, and he supplements this with the remark 
that the increase on each of the heads of the table has been 
practically continuous month by month right up to the erd 
of 1918. The article should be supplemented by a letter to 
the Times which appears over the signature of Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, the point of which is that many properties 
change hands which the public never hear of. Hence it is 
of great value to obtain the summary of that firm. The 
value of the landed properties sold by them in 1918 was 
£5,523,007, and the area sold 454,972 acres. Much has 
been said ard written about speculation and profiteering in 
land during wer-time, and we are glad to have figures which 
show what has actually teken place. Analysis proves that 
the increase in the value of land has been, on an averzge, 
about 20 per cent. Surely no unreasonable rise in view of 
the greater productivity and greater prices which have been 
realised. We have to remember that land at the beginning 
of the war stocd much lower than it had done before the great 
depression which began in 1879 and has not yet risen 
to what used to be considered the normal. It, is interesting 
to note that purchasers have not hesitated to pay highly for 
the best land, while in poor land districts the increase in 
price has been comparatively small. 


WINTER. 
Here, without number, 
The leaves lie cold—- 
Red, yellow, umber, 
And stainéd gold- 
In that last slumber 
No dawns unfold. 


The fields are stricken, 
Dying, and dead, 

The grey clouds thicken, 
Overhead, 

And sad winds quicken 
Their ghostly tread. 


The light is sunken 
To wan wet gleams, 
Save where yon sunken 
Sunset seems 
Like a spirit drunken 
With the wine of dreams. 
R. G. T. Coventry. 
LOVERS of old architecture will very much regret the 
destruction by fire of Major Wynne Corrie’s sixteenth 
century house, Park Hall, near Oswestry. It was described 
and illustrated in our issue of March 4th, 1905. In the 
article mention is made of the grand old table which used 
to stand in the hall, and bore the date 1581. In the inventory 
which was made on the death of Job Charlton in 1761 it was 
valued at the modest sum of two guineas. We would not 
like to say what it is worth now. Major Wynne Corrie 
writes that, fortunately, this ‘interesting relic was saved 
from the fire in company with a good many articles of interest 
and of value.” The rescue of these pieces of furniture he 
attributes to the energetic help of Brigadier-General Winser, 
O.C. Troops, and Colonel J. McClintock, commanding the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, assisted by other officers and 
some men. It is very deplorable to think that a building so 
characteristic of Shropshire has been destroyed. Incidentally, 
however, it affords us a little satisfaction to know its style 
and beauty are enshrined in our record of houses old and new. 
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HOMING PIGEONS AND THE WAR 


NE of the least mentioned branches of H.M. Forces 
is the Carrier Pigeon Service, yet it is impossible to 
estimate the value of the work rendered by pigeons 
to the Navy, Army and Air Force during the war. 
No trace can be found of the first use of the pigeon 
as a message carrier. Ancestors of the present day homing 
pigeon are reputed to have been the messengers between 
Mars and Venus. The ancient 
Greeks, Egyptians and 
Romans employed them in 
their armies ; Solomon him- 
self, according to one 
authority, transmitted orders 
by pigeon throughout his 
empire. Pliny attributed his 
victory at Modena siege 
(B.C. 43) to homing pigeons. 

After the conquest of 
Gaul relays of pigeons carried 
the news back to Rome. 
Ruins of some of these pigeon 
lofts have actually been found. 
The news of the victory at 
Waterloo reached England by 
pigeon some days in advance 
of the official courier ; and it 
is said that the advantage 
of this advance information 
founded the Rothschild for- 
tunes. In the Siege of Paris 
communication with the out- 
side world was kept up by 
pigeon. Pigeons were sent 
from Paris by balloon, and messages were thus sent back to 
Paris by the pigeons. 

In the early days of newspapers pigeons were in general 
use for the despatch to the newspaper offices of urgent reports. 
With regard to modern warfare it is natural to wonder why 
pigeons have been so extensively used as they have in face of 
such modern methods of communication as wireless telegraphy 
and telephones and all the many and varied means of visual 
signalling. A few years before the war pigeons, as far as 





A blu2 chequer her which, in Septembe 
in as many minutes, saving the crew of a 


the despatch of communications was concerned, were con- 
sidered obsolete by the authorities in this country, but after 
we had been at war a short time it was found that even the 
great inventions could not be adapted to all the requirements 
and exigencies of the respective branches of the Forces on 
sea, land and in the air. Then the day of the pigeon came 
once The pigeon emploved is not that known as the 
 Carrier,”’ which is now exclu 
sively an exhibition bird, but 
its descendant, the ‘* Racing ”’ 
or “ Homing" pigeon, pro- 


more. 


duced by the alhance of 
‘Carrier’? blood with the 
‘Dragoon’ and “ Skinnum”’ 
and other varieties. The 
progenitors of the present 


day English homing pigeon 
were mostly imported from 
Belgium. Their great success 
lies in the fact that they can 
be easily adapted to practic 
ally all conditions and require- 
ments if placed in the hands 
of a man who has a thorough 
knowledge of their peculiari 
ties. Pigeons are apt to take 
disease very quickly, mort 
especially colds and canker, 
and the suppression or pre- 
vention of the spread of these 
troubles is of the greatest 
importance. 

It wasin November, 1914, 
that an official Pigeon Service was revived, and this was 
used by the Navy to bring information from trawlers, 
drifters and other auxiliary craft not fitted with wireless. 
The birds for this service were not housed in Government 
lofts, but belonged to various private owners who 
voluntarily lent their pigeons, and the messages received 
by them were sent by telegraph to the nearest naval 
centre and to the Admiralty. Shortly after this it was 
found that seaplanes could usefully employ pigeons, as when 


last, flew twenty-two miles 
ale voplane. 





AN AIRMAN 


IN FLIGHT 


RELEASING A_ PIGEON. 
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they were forced to land at sea the wireless automatically 
passed out of action, and pilot and observer had no means 
of communicating their plight to the base. 

The Army also started a Pigeon Service on the western 
front, and eventually the whole of the British Forces were 
equipped with a Pigeon Service. The birds were taken up 
to the front line trenches in specially designed baskets and 
they successfully returned through gas and shell fire to a 
remarkable percentage. They were mostly housed in mobile 
lofts which were moved up behind the advancing armies. 
Many an isolated unit cut off from its main body has been 
able to report on the situation by means of pigeons, and the 
tanks almost entirely employed pigeons for sending back 
information. The following 
is one of the most. stirring 
stories told of the pluck of an 
Army pigeon : 

On one occasion a pigeon 
bringing a message from the 
front line was shot with a rifle 
bullet—a very rare occur- 
rence. One leg, on which the 
bird carried the message, Was 
shot away, but the metal case 
containing the message itself 
was forced into the body of 
the bird, creating a very ugly 
wound. The pigeon, how 
ever, struggled gamely to its 
loft in the last throes of ex- 
haustion and dropped dead on 
the alighting board of the 
pigeon trap. 

The enemy made 
great use of pigeons, and 
when he advanced through 
Belgium commandeered the 


also 


whole of the Belgian lofts 
and used the pigeons—a very 


valuable asset to his rapidly 
advancing troops. 

Naval records contain. 
many notable achievements 
by pigeons, including — the 
following: A pigeon released 
by Skipper Crisp, of the Ethel 
and Millie, during the action 
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MESSAGE. 


in which he was killed, and for which he was awarded a 
posthumous V.C., was the means of saving a whole boat's 
crew of survivors. This gallant little bird, although badly 
wounded by the enemy—she will never fly again—flew as 
long as she could keep up, and then alighted on another 
vessel. The message was read, the ship steamed as fast as 
possible in the direction indicated, and the boat’s crew were 
picked up. 

Although pigeons have proved very. valuable to the Royal 
Air Force in many directions, their greatest mission has been 
that of saving life at sea. This is the natural outcome of the 
failure of the wireless apparatus directly a machine lands 
on the water. With no other scientific means of commurica- 
tion, an airman down in the 
sea miles from any land would 
be in a very sorry plight but 
for his pigeons, which are now 
carried in every kind of sea- 
patrolling aircraft. Airmen 
have become much attached 
to their pigeons. Most have 
made pets of them, and 
others, fully alive to the 
sagacity and fidelity of the 
pigeon, will not venture on 
patrol without the birds. 

There are many gallant 
performances attributed to 
R.A.F. pigeons, with which 
the writer most closely 
associated. Possibly the palm 
should be awarded to the 
pigeon which, after having 
been adrift at sea for four 
days without food or water, 
was released and delivered its 
message ; but, like Napoleon’s 
courier, died when its mission 


is 


was accomplished. ere is 
the story: 
A flying boat on sea 


patrol observed an aeroplane 
on the water in distress. The 
boat descended to the water 
and picked up the crew of 
the distressed and_ sinking 
machine... It was then found, 


SIX 


SAVED LIVES. 
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however, that the load of six 
men was more than the flying 
boat could lift. As already 


stated, wireless telegraphy 
was useless in a case like 
this. The weather was 


atrocious—thick fog and a 
drizzle—and they were off 
the beaten track of shipping. 
The pigeons were their only 





hope. Four’ pigeons are 
carried in this type of 
machine. On the first morn- 


ing one was released, but 
the hoped for relief, as the 
result of its message, did 
not arrive. On the second 
day another pigeon was 
liberated, and on the third 
day yet another, still without result. On the fourth day the 
last pigeon—their only hope of salvation—was sent away 
with the final call for help. One can only surmise how the 
crew of that stranded machine wished it God-speed. They 
were in a pretty bad plight, having had no food or water for 
four days, and throughout the whole of that time at the mercy 
of the elements. At last a rescue party arrived. The gallant 
bird, hungry and thirsty, had struggled gamely on, but the 
last few yards were too much for the pigeon, and it fell to earth 
completely exhausted and died immediately. Its mission was 
accomplished at the cost of its life. In appreciation of its 
gallant service the officers had the pigeon stuffed, and our 
illustration shows the warrior reposing in a glass case which 
now stands in the officers’ mess. 

Another case of a bird being the means of saving the life 
of a pilot who had been forced to land on the water owing 


HOW THE 





Shot in the eve by a Hun airman, this pigeon delivered its 
message, and was sole surv.vor of two seaplanes. 


to engine trouble comes from an air station somewhere in 
Scotland. This pilot was in a Short machine, and was 
compelled to land twenty-two miles from the coast. The 
pigeon illustrated here was released with a message requesting 
assistance, and this pigeon flew the distance of twenty-two 
miles in twenty-two minutes, as the result of which assistance 
was immediately sent out and pilot and observer were saved. 
The rescue was a very difficult one owing to a rough sea and 
the fact that the machine was rapidly breaking up. 

On another occasion two Short machines were on patrol 
off the Belgian coast when they were attacked by a squadron 
of enemy fighting planes. It is now known that owing to 
the Germans’ great superiority of numbers our men were 
shot down. The pigeon illustrated was released with a message 
and, although shot in the left eye, struggled gamely home 
to its loft and delivered the message. 

‘George ’’ has become the pet of an officer at an air 
station on the East Coast famous for its activities during 
the war. This pigeon has been taken out on more than 
150 occasions on patrol by the officer in question, and released 
as many times from the machine in motion. In twelve of 
these liberations ‘‘ George’? has brought back to, head- 
quarters information of the greatest importance. 

In another illustration is shown an airman, who had 
been forced to descend to the water, down on one of the 
floats of his machine, writing a message and using his pigeon 
basket for the purpose of a desk. Another picture shows a 
pigeon being released by an airman in flight. ; 

It is a source of mystery to most people, this message 
carrying by the pigeon. All kinds of suggestions have been 
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made by the man in the 
street, by whom it is seldom 
realised that the message is 
contained in a small metal 
holder attached to the pigeon’ s 
leg. This holder is shown 
on the leg of a pigeon in 
another illustration. 

Many difficulties had to 
be overcome when it 
first decided to take pigeons 
up in aircraft, the greatest 
being the limitation of room 
in the cockpit of the machine. 
A small box was_ specially 
designed to take two pigeons 
It is oblong in shape, T2ins. 
in length, 6ins. in width, and 
Sins. in depth. Divided into 
two compartments by a partition from corner to corner, the 
pigeons have not sufficient room to turn round and injure 
their flights or tail feathers. 

The extent of the work done by the R.A.F. pigeons can 
be gauged by the fact that since April st last R.A. 
pigeons have flown considerably more than 20,000 miles 
on service. 

One very serious impediment to the increased success 
of the Service is the shooting of homing pigeons by ** sports 
men.”’ Many of these life-saving birds have been killed 
with gunshot while on their way with messages. On on 
occasion a machine and its occupant were almost lost owing 
to a pigeon carrying the message of distress being brought 
down by a so-called sportsman with a rifle. True he wes 
heavily fined and severely dealt with, but a gallant pilot's 
life nearly paid forfeit for this man's thoughtlessness. Do 


Was 


CARRIED. 





 George,”’ whose fine record is to have meade more than one 

hundred and fifty patrols and carried twelve messages. 
not, therefore, shoot homing pigeons, for they have earned 
the right of unmolested passage, and no one will contend 
that they have not done their bit in the Great War. 





ARMISTICE DAY, 1918. 


The world thundered thanksgiving for the coming of her Peace, 
For the dreamed-of prayed-for wonder that hostilities should 
cease. 


All running, waving, shouting, mad with their joy that day, 
The people fought remembrance to keep their pain away. 
But God looked wistfully on this day they set apart, 
And to some there came a murmur of the longing in his heart : 
‘Would I might gather you out of the world to me 
I, who have seen you strong, fear now your frailty. 
‘If I could always feel the gallant grip of your hand, 
And you, creeping close to me, to show you understand 


I heard you ask my love to help in your distress, 

O! that I might keep yours—to make your happiness 

‘ You who pass on my words, ‘ I will make all things new, 
Keep me upon your earth, I want to be with you. 

‘T would give other arms for those you have laid down, 
I would give greater peace than man has ever known.” 

The world in light and noise acclaimed the victories, 
But loneliness God shared, with yearning in his eyes. 


PAMELA CONGREVE. 
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“ Hech sic a parish ! 


Dung doun the steeple, and drucken the bell 
T went ill with offenders in Scotland in the old days. 
the sixteenth century the civil law condemned the “ breakirs 
and doo’cots, the destroyers cf 


of Cunningaires [warrens]”’ 
bees, the 


and tor the third fault hanging 
to the death’? ; and Church law 
lagged little behind in severity. 


Presbytery, Synod and 
Assembly, each in its own 
degree and in its own pro- 
vinee, sought with stern hand 


to impress righteousness on an 


erring people. In the effort no 


mode of correction was more 
often appealed to than the 
Stool of Repentance. It was 


no light discipline. “ He stands 


on the stool of repentance ” we 


say of a man who, having 
erred, regrets; but the 
metaphor has lost the 


poignancy and burning shame 


of the punishment it com- 
memorates. 

The stool was a very real 
part of the plenishings of the 
post-Reformation Church. — It 
stood in the of the 
kirk beneath pulpit, in 
full view of the congregation, 


foretront 
the 


and many a laird and his lady, 


and many a commoner. too, 
were drawn to the building on 
the Sabbath Day rather to see 
whom the stool might bear and 
to glory in the fearsome de- 
and sinner 


their 


nuneciation of sin 


than to gain peace for 


own souls. 


Heenh sic a par'sh ! 
Hech sic a parish as Litue Duw.k I! 
They hae stickit the minister, hung the precentor, 


‘“cutteris and pulleris of Broome” “to be put in 
the stokkes, prison or irones auct [eight] Cayes, on breed and 
water, for a first fault ; And for the second fault, fifteene days ; 
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SINNER ON THE CUTTY STOOL. 


From an early nineteenth century print, 


THE 


» 


by. 





stool 


of repentance In Use 
Grevfriars Kirk, Edinburgh, showing the 
the lower and less ignominious ** cock stutll.” 


Elaborate 


in the eighteenth century in Old 
“‘ stuill of highest degree” 


and 


There at the door of the kirk as the congregation assembled 
stood the penitent, with bared head and feet, clad ina 
sackcloth ” or a“ harden ” or “ harn goun”’ ; and as the minister 
ascended the pulpit he was led by the beadle to the siool itself, 
In and was placed, according to his sin, ‘“‘ on the highest degree of 
the penitent stuill”’ or on the lower 
Throughout the service he stood, bareheaded and barefoot, 
the spectacle of the congregation, the butt of the sermon. 

Of the many sins to which the “ penitent stuill’’ bore 
witness, that which it mede most effort to suppress was the sin 


goun of 


“cock stool ”’ which stood 


As the coarse 
times put it, 
the cutty- 
of fornica- 


of unchastity. 
verse of the 
“ There frowned 
stool, The throne 
tion.”’ In the kirk records ot 
Kemnay in Aberdeenshire we 
read, under date April 12, 1664, 
“Jean Hutcheon was ordered 
to satisfy as an adultress, and 


did stand at the kirk door 
betwixt the ringing of the 


second and third bell in sack- 
cloth; and thereafter in sack- 
cloth at the pillar fit, till the 
text was read; and thereafter 
appeared at the public place ot 
repentance in sackcloth pyro 
primo, the jougs being about 
her craig [neck] all the time she 
stood at the pillar fit —.she 


being always barefooted.’ So 
it came to be that no worse 


could be said of a woman than 
“As for the limmer : 
the cuttie stule’s a’ she’s gude 
for.” The punishments varied 
in severity; in many cases the 
penance had to be repeated 
during ten, fifteen or even 
twenty-six “‘dyetts,’”’ or meet- 
ings, of the kirk; and at 
Fordyce the penitent, symbo- 
lising thereby, I suppose, the 
cleansing of forgiveness, had to 
stand during the assembly of 
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‘ ” 


the people in a tub of water previous to her “ stooling. But this 
last form of penance was discontinued in the eighteenth century. 

The print reproduced here, perhaps the only contemporary 
illustration of the us. of the cutty-stool which has survived to 
our day, is after the Rowlandson type of caricature and, judging 
by the dresses, probably belongs to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, say, about 1820. It is possible that the 
caricaturist had in mind some particular and notorious case ot 
‘ stooling,”’ and this would seem to be indicated by the unusual 
and ke: nly interest: d crowd in the church between pews. The 
crushing is obvious from the attitudes of the people, and the 
beadle is clearly endeavouring to prevent the culprit from being 
overwhelmed by the press. 

This representation of a Scottish custom has apparently 
been drawn by an English artist (if, indeed, the Scottish practice 
is caricatured) for the Scottish manner insisted on bare legs and 
feet, and it was rot part of the usual ceremony that the penitent 


’ 


should carry a candle; that is 
to say, the artist, in portraying 
something with which 
unfamiliar, has wandered from 
the ordinary usage. But the 
stooling of a penitent may hav. 
been, for all I know, a northern 
Inglish custom 
wearing of a white sheet for 


he was 


also, as the 


repentance certainly was. On 
the whole, however, the 
dence, especially of the use ot 
the word “cutty,” a Ga lic 
d rivative, points to the pro- 
bability that a Scottish custom 
is being pilloried. 

Other sins than unchastity 
suffered on the stool. On 
June 30th, 1651, in the Kirk 
of Inverurie, ‘‘ George Matheson 
for defaming a minister did 
appear before us [the Kirk 
Session] at the second bell and 
did stand at the kirk door from 
that time till the minister went to pulpit, having sack-cloth about 
him, bareheaded, bare leggit and bare footit. Sermon being endit, 
cam doun from the pillar and humblit himself before God in the 
midst of the congregation.”” Of even lighter faults the stool bore 
its share. The records of the Kirk Session of Inverurie throw a 
curious light on culpability in the seventeenth century. John 
Reid Miln of Ardtannes (and the farm names are all familiar to 
the writer at the present day), suffered for having “ sitten too long 
in the ail-house drinking,’’ another for 
Lord’s day,”’ another for ‘‘ thrashing corn on the Lord’s day,” 
notwithstanding that the worthy farmer of Achorthes, so charged, 
answered that he ‘did not give twall chappis [twelve blows} 
with the flail.””. But John Bodwell well deserved his punishment 
on May 11th, 1656, ‘‘ for break of Sabbath, by dinging [beating] 
of his wyff thereon, and that 7 public upon the way in presence 
of people going up and down.”” And what of the two men who 


evi- 


“e 


grinding of meill on the 
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Simplest sivle of siool of repentance, differing from an old-fashioned 


kitchen stool only in tts strength and greater height. 


shown slood efghtcen inches high, 
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suffered for “‘ superstitious observance of the 25th day of De 
cember, promising be the assistance of God, in all tyme coming, 
to be diligent in their calling on that day as on any other day.” 
When the Stool of Penitence came into being I do rot know; 
but, truly, during that hard century which followed the Reforma- 
tion ‘it ‘saw much service. So heavy were the calls upon its 
wooden frame that, in 1617, the Kirk Session of Perth ordered a 
stool of stone to be built; and at times eight or even ten offenders 
made unequal demands upon its capacity. In such a case the 
delinquents were banished to a special place prepared for them 
in the gallerv—the “ fautors [defaulters} loft... The gown ot 
penance was an almost constant accompaniment of the punish- 
ment of the stool, and all presbytcries were recommended to 
With what sly humour did the clerk of Ettrick 


Presbytery, when money had to be voted to purchase a ‘‘ new 


pe yssess one. 


sacco ” tor penitents, Lascribe in the records for future generations 
to sea, this jibe at his neighbour and rival of Yarrow, ‘‘ Yarrow 
having borrowed the gown, and 


used tt toi iggs,”’ 
Sometimes the stool came 
by its own, as when in 1675, 


Mauchhlne 
in Ayrshire were excommuni 


three reprobates ot 


cated for 
stool of 


“their breaking the 
which 
they had been sentenced to stand 


r¢ pentam € on 


in presence ( the coneregea - 


tion.”’ But for long ages it sur- 
vived,a terror to the wrong doer 
In the populous centres it dicd 
death-knell was 
probably sounded about the end 


out first, and it 


of the eighteenth century, such 
time as the worthy minister of 
Broughton in Tweeddale, with 
his eye on the Church's purse, 
recommended that ‘it would be 
a good fund towards the main- 
The exampl tenance of the poor and a good 
means for the preventing of the 
crimes Of unchastity and child 
murder, if the stool of repentance, which is, no doubt, a rene ot 
Popery, was legally abolished, and a fine in money establi.hed 
in its place.” Yet in country places, where the severities of the 
Church were slow to die, it lingered on for many a year; so that, 
in 1876, a woman of the Black Isle in Ross-shire was condemned 
to the cutty-steol, and sat during the whole scrvice with a black 
shawl thrown over her head, and even in 1884 inthe Free Church, 
Lochearron, a 1ing-leader in a Sabbatarian riot was publicly 
rebuked and admonished on the cutty-stool for a moral fall. 
Slowly they have vanished 
* The braw cutty-stools, 


’ 


That aince were the pride o’ the kintry.’ 
and who but the antiquarian regrets their going—the cause of 


more child-murder and terror-stricken fleeing from justice than 
many a plot of evil design. 





IN THE GARDEN 


ROUND ABOUT THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
To be in time is the secret of success. 


N the New Year there is much to do in the kitchen garden. 
This is the time to make a cropping plan of the garden 
in order that the may receive special attention 
for the various crops. 
be deeply trenched and the soil thrown up in rough ridges 

to be reduced to fine tilth later on—a little extra attention to 
the preparation of the Onion-bed is always well repaid. The 
Onion is one of the very few crops that may be grown year after 
year on the same ground with great success. A cropping plan 
is a great help in making out the seed order, which should be 
last year, it will be remembered, the 


ground 
The Onion-bed, for instance, should 


done without delay. 
leading seedsmen found themselves in an altogether unprece- 
dented position. By the middle of February as many seed 
orders were booked as could be executed by Easter, and many 
would-be buvers were disappointed. There is certain to be a 


great rush for seeds again this year, and as the autumn con- 
ditions were unfavourable for harvesting, readers are advised 
to make out their seed orders without delay. 

Advantage should be taken of 
manure on to vacant ground. 


frosty weather to wheel 
At the time of writing, however 
(December 31st), the weather is uncommonly mild; so mild, 
in fact, that I observe the modest Primroses and Violets are 
in full bloom as though it were April, and the buds of Honey- 
suckle are shooting out. : 

An Abunzance of Greenstuff. 
abundance ol 


As a result of the mild weathe; 


there is an greenstuff in the kitchen garden. 
It is only to be expected that the mild speil will be followed by 
severe, or at least seasonable weather. Frosts would soon put 
an end to the succulent growth of the Portugal Cabbage. At 
the moment Brussels Sprouts are yielding remarkably well. 
It is advisable to pick only a few Sprouts from a plant at one 
time, to keep the plants free of all decayed leaves, and not to 


remove the tops of the Brussels Sprouts until the plants have 
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finished producing buttons. Young Cabbages for spring use 
also look promising. It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
young plants loosened by storms should be made firm in the 
Should severe weather set in we shoula fall back upon 
but hardier still is Perpetual 


ground. 
the hardy Kales and Savoys ; 
Spinach, not renowned for quality, but a very useful green 
vegetable, as it proved itself in the early months of 1917, when 
all Brassicas were withered up by hard frosts. 

Not Yet Round the Corner.—There is a feeling in the air 
that so far as food production at home goes we are now round 
the corner and have nothing to fear. 
Owing to depletion of labour and lack of organic manure 


This is quite a mistaken 
idea. 
many large farms are in a sadly neglected and even foul con- 
dition. It is the class of land which in normal times would be 
used for Potatoes that appears to have suffered most, and it 
is doubtful if the Potato crop of 1919 will be even half that of 
the 1918 crop. It cannot be said that we are yet round the corner ; 
there is much to be done and the kitchen garden produce will 





LADY'S MILK THISTLE. 





POLYPODY AND MOSSES BEAUTIFYING A 


COTTAGE 
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be in an even greater demand than before. Let us begin in 
good time and see to it that no opportunities are lost. 

Put Back the Turf.—As already pointed out, one reason 
why crops are likely to be short is owing to the lack of organic 
manure. Green manuring in conjunction with artificial manures 
is one way in which the fertility of the soil may be maintained. 
A common error of stripping the turf from land has been made, 
particularly on new allotments in all parts of the country. The 
turf has been stacked, and in many cases it has been used for 
making huts and summer houses on allotment ground. The 
object of stripping off the turf was, in many cases, to get rid of 
wireworm—incidentally, most of the wireworms are deep down 
in the soil in winter when the turf is stripped, and in consequence 
they are not removed—but the point to be emphasised is that 
the soil has been robbed of its most valuable plant food by the 
removal of the turf, and allotment workers should be advised 
to put back the turf on the land and to see that it is not buried 
more than a foot below the soil surface. 

Manuring and Liming.—To improve 
the soil is a question of the greatest 
importance at this season. It should 
be evident to all who till the land that 
the exclusive use of artificial tertilisers 
will end in further soil exhaustion. 
\s mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, artificial fertilisers should be 
used in conjunction with humus, other- 
wise the soil will be impoverished. 
Farm and stable manure are difficult to 
obtain, but vegetable refuse, including 
leaves and green manuring, will afford 
a good basis on which to apply super- 
phosphate of lime and other chemical 
manures. Light soils in particular are 
left poorer by the constant use of 
artificial manures without some form ot 
organic manure such as leaves, stable 
manure or decayed vegetable matter. 
This is a good time to apply lime: on 
heavy soils quicklime is the best form 
to use, applied at the rate of half a 
bushel to the rod. On light 
powdered chalk, applied at double the 
rate, is to be preterred. Powdered chalk 
is less caustic than quicklime, hence its use 
on light soil for sweetening and improv- 
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soils 


ing the texture of the land. 
SILYBUM MARIANUM (OUR LADY’S 
MILK THISTLE). 

This handsome Thistle is a foliage 
plant of much distinction. The large 
leaves, armed with very sharp spines, 
are marked all over with white as if 
covered with runnels of milk. The plant 
is at its best when the leaves are just 
full grown but have not yet flowered. 
The purple flowers on branching stems 
are not of much importance ; the beauty 
of the plant is in the Acanthus - like 
foliage. Cutting out the flower stems as 
soon as they appear does something to 
prolong the good condition of the leaves, 
though one bloom in-a patch or in some 
other place should be left for seed. It 
is a biennial and comes freely from self- 
sown seed. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FERNS ON A CoTTaGE Roor. 
Sir,—After reading the interesting article on 
‘*Hardy Ferns in Winter” in the issue of 
December 21st, page 586, it occurred to me 
that readers might be interested in the photo- 
graphs I am sending of the common polypody 
(Polypodium vulgare) growing over the moss- 
covered Toot of Vane Cottage, Hook, Surrey. 
The cottage is occupied by an interesting old 
man—Mr. Poulton, the overseer of the parish 
of Hook—a position held by the family for 
generations. The cottage was built in 1705, the 
roof became more or less covered with moss, 
and the ferns first made their appearance about 
forty years ago, and there they are likely to 
remain,—WAYLAND. : 


ROOF. 
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THE “CHATELAINE DE VERGI” FRESCOES IN THE 
DAVIZZI-DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE 


OVERS of Italy who trembled at the risk of destruction 
to which her art and architecture were exposed 
during the war, have much to be thankful for. 
That Austrian bombs and shells should have worked 
such comparatively small harm is fortunate. The 
frescoes in the Davizzi-Davanzati Palace at Florence are 
among the many wonders of art which could ill have been 
spared, for while the castle or palace of many a medieval 


lord contained a painted chamber—and many a record 
bears witness to this—it is seemingly rare to find a 
complete love-story the subject of such decoration. 


It is, therefore, all the more interesting to find portrayed, 
in what was once the state bedroom of the Palazzo 
Davizzi-Davanzati at Florence, the tragic history of the 
Chatelaine of Vergi, skilfully rescued, a few years ago, from 
under a coating of whitewash. The whole story, unfolded in 
a series of incidents beautifully rendered in a setting of fruit 
trees and singing birds, is thought to be the work, at the end of 
the fourteenth century, of some follower of Orcagna, who used 
for his inspiration an Italian version of the old French 
romance. This wonderfully subtle story, so simply related, 
so intensely human, and with so naive a moral, can only be 
fully appreciated when read in its entirety. Here, it is only 
possible to give it in a few words. 

The Chatelaine of Vergi, a lady of Burgundy, loved, and 
was loved by, a knight with whom she had made the compact 
that if ever he made known to anyone their love, he would lose 
her. In order to.meet secretly she trained her little dog to 
fetch the knight from an appointed place when all was safe, 
and in this way they were able to enjoy their love, 
and keep it secret. But the knight had for liege-lord the 
Chatelaine’s uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, whose duchess 
had conceived a love for the knight and did not  scruple to 
make him aware of this. When her overtures were rejected 
she was stung to the quick, and determined to harm the knight 
if she could. So she made pretence to the Duke that the 
knight had attempted her honour, and although hardly 
believing this, the Duke summoned the knight, and after 
much questioning, and in spite of great reluctance on the 
knight’s part to answer him, he found out the true state of 
affairs, at the same time promising, on his word of honour, 


not to disclose the secret to anyone. Treated by his wife to 
tears and feigned indifference when they were alone together, 
and when he refused to break the seal of secrecy, he at last 
gave way, but with a warning to the Duchess that if ever she 
betrayed him he would kill her. As soon as the Duchess 
heard the truth she was filled with anger and jealousy, and 
determined to take an opportunity of venting her spleen on 
the Chatelaine. This opportunity she found at the time of 
Pentecost, when the Duke held plenary Court, at which the 
Chatelaine, whose castle was in the dukedom, attended as one 
of the guests. With the other ladies, the Chatelaine was invited 
into the Duchess’s room to make ready for the carole, a round 
dance in which those who joined often wore wreaths, 
or otherwise decked themselves. While thus engaged, the 
Duchess seized the occasion to taunt the Chatelaine about het 
lover, and her cleverness in her training of the little dog, and 
then, accompanied by her other guests, went back to the 
dance, leaving the Chatelaine, who thought that her knight 
and lover had deceived her, in despair. After giving expres 

sion to one of the most beautiful of love laments, and commend 

ing her loved one to Heaven, the Chatelaine swooned and died, 
the only witness being a serving-maid who, unknown to the 
Chatelaine, was in the room. Meanwhile the knight, not 
secing his lady at the carole, went to seck her, found her dead 
body, and heard from the maid of her lament and of her death. 
Overwhelmed with remorse, he seized a sword and ran it 
through his body, falling, as he did so, on to the body of his 
loved lady. The Duke, hearing of what had happened, drew 
the sword from the knight’s body and killed the Duchess, as 
he had promised to do if she betrayed him. Then, filled with 
such sorrow that, as the storv relates, he was never again heard 
to laugh, he went on a crusade and became a Templar. The 
story ends with the simple moral that ‘one should always 
keep secret one’s love; that to discover it avails naught 

and that to hide it is of profit in every way.” 

In the frescoes the scenes are represented under an arcad 
ing which, while helping to define them, at the same time 
gives a sense of continuity and progression. Such a scheme 
was possibly adapted from a manuscript, since this method 
was not unusual when a continuous design, or one of repetition, 
was desired. But it also recails Pompeian and Roman wali 
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Visit of the Knight to the Chatelaine at her Castle, with the little dog keeping watch. 
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The* Knight and the Chatelaine bidding farewell—the Duchess welcoming the Knight's appearance before the Duke's Castle— 

their meet the Duke's departure—the Duchess telling. the Knight.of her love gorhim, embracing him, and reproaching 

him jor his rejection of her advances—the Knight relating the episode to the Chatelaine—the Duchess falsely accusing the 
Knight to the Duke. 
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The Duke promising the Duchess to find out the truth—the Duke charging the Knight with disloyaliy 


the Knight in anguish 


and doubt—the Duke visiting the trysting place—meeting cf the levers—the Duchess extorting the secret from the Duke 
the dance—the death of the Chatelaine, holding the little dog—the suicide of the Knight before the dead bedy of the 


Chatelaine—the Duke slaying the Duchess. 
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decoration, where we find walls painted with dividing 
columns, a fictitious wall painted on, but stopping short of 
the height of, the real wall, so that we seem to see over and 
heyond it. In these frescoes a sense of illusion and depth is 
given by the deep arcading, the single tree seemingly behind 
each arch, the trellis of greenery in the background, and the 
birds perched on the fruit-laden boughs. In the spandrels of 
the arches are depicted the coats of arms of the family and its 
various branches. The subjects of the scenes are taken from 
an Italian manuscript, in Florence (Cod. Riccardiana, 2733), 
of the fourteenth century, which it is interesting to compare 
with its prototype, the original French story of the thirteenth 
century. Though French influence, in both literature and 
art, was a very definite factor in North Italy in the fourteenth 
century, the genius of the nation demanded its own expression. 
In the Italian version we find more details of the family and 
mention of the beauty of the Chatelaine, whereas in the 
French version we are fascinated by the psychology. The 
Italian writer tells us of the Chatelaine that “ no more beautiful 
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lady could be seen amongst Christians and Saracens,” that 
“she was more beautiful than the morning star,”’ and so on, 
and only faintly reflects the brooding tragedy; while in the 
French version a sense of catastrophe hovering over the 
lovers dominates all else, their undoer, like some winged 
Nemesis, shadowing their footsteps. 

The frescoes form a deep frieze round the state bedroom 
of the palace, and are thought to have been painted for the 
marriage of Francesco di Tommaso Davizzi with Catelana 
degli Alberti in 1395. Strange is the feeling of tragedy as-we 
contemplate these scenes, set in so much beauty, yet, withal, 
tragic in themselves, and forming a strangely ominous back- 
ground to the lives of those so newly wedded. History relates 
that, in less than five years, Francesco was accused of being 
one of the ringleaders in a conspiracy against the Government, 
and that after, under torture, confession had been extracted 
from him, he, with his fellow-conspirators, was beheaded. As 
to Catelana, it is coldly recorded that she survived the catas- 
trophe for fifty-four years ! ALICE KEMP-WELCH. 





THE VALUE OF FALLEN TREE LEAVES 


T this period of the year one sees scattered right and 
left over the countryside that numerous horde of 
leaves which, having fulfilled the purposes of Nature 
towards the trees and next vear’s buds, have fallen 
from their places and become hopeless drifters 

before the winter blasts, to all outward sign mere waste 
mterial. Many thousands of tons are left in idleness, 
filling up hedgerows and ditches, trampled underfoot in roads, 
and in gardens, large and small, oftentimes swept up into 
heaps and burned with the usual garden refuse. 

Many people who cultivate vegetables, etc., do not 
realise the true value of the fallen leaves, and for many years 
now I have been urging again and again the great worth of 
this natural proauct from a cultivator’s point of view. They 
are one of Nature's own plant protectors, and for some months 
each summer are busily engaged in gathering up valuable 
plent food, acting as storage cells for it, and when properly 
utilised the leaves yield their store again, and when massed 
together their combined heat generative efforts result in a 
splendid surplus heat that can be most profitably employed 
in matters of cultivation. For a long period of time we have 
used leaves in this manner at Aldenham with most beneficial 
results ; and as at this season 
of the year the leaf harvest is 
in full swing, a short account 
of methods and may 
not prove inopportune, and 
may serve as useful matter to 
other cultivators. 

I am convinced that the 
utilisation of leaves — for 
Various purposes is, as vet, 
quite in its infancy, and 
that many and startling uses 
will in time be found for 
them; but the usefulness of 
them for the construction of 
mild hotbeds being known, 
it must be pointed out that a 
person who, having any 
quantity at his disposal, 
destroys them by burning 
them for the small amount 
of potash they may contain is 
guilty of a wastage of valuable 
heat, as much at the present 
time, when coal and light are 
so precious, as the man who 
wilfully wastes fuel and gas 
or other illuminants. 

Heat generated by the 
leaves as they decay can be 
harnessed to a certain extent 
(perhaps one of these days 
more efficient means will be 
devised for this than at 
present exist) and can be 
maintained for some con- 
siderable time. Fere at 
Aldenham we have the ‘ad- 
vantage of a good mild heat 
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for many months, with, of course, a lessening of temperature 
as time elapses, the long period being doubtlessly due to the 
size of the heap we are able to establish ; but as against this 
I would point out the fact that lesser heaps will be found to 
act remarkably well, and every garden could and should have 
its heap of fallen leaves to act as a mild hotbed. The leaves 
which have been found to act best here are those of oak, 
beech, and Spanish chestnut (Castanea sativa). 

The accompanying illustrations will convey an idea 
of how important we consider our leaf harvest, and we 
find that this work is one that can be carried on during spells 
of weather when it is not possible to work on the heavy wet 
soil of this district without doing it more harm than good. 
When the autumn rains affect the ground in this way—and 
comprising as it does stiff, heavy London clay, it soon gets 
into a messy, unworkable condition at such times—then 
the labour otherwise engaged on the work of food production 
is directed to salving the leaves for the purpose of assisting 
in the production of a big crop of early vegetables. 

For the purpose of carting the leaves during their harvest, 
where a large quantity are gathered up, it is as well to have 
a cart of special shape. The accompanying photograph 
depicts this well, and it will 
be observed that the bottom 
of the cart is very close to 
the ground, the body being 
swung on wheels of small 
diameter (23ft.). This obviates 
the necessity of ' lifting "the 
leaves to any height when 
cart filling, and so diminishes 
almost to vanishing point the 
risk of the leaves scattering, 
especially when a breeze is 
blowing. The width of the 
wheels, across the tire, is 
another important point, and 
the one shown in the photo- 
graph measures 44ins., which 
enables it to be drawn across 
lawns, etc., without much 
risk of it sinking into the 
surface, thus rendering the 
cart useful for the work with- 
out damaging the turf to any 
appreciable extent. 

The leaves are raked up 
into heaps, similar to hay- 
cocks, by means of ordinary 
large hay rakes, those which 
the teeth of the rake pass 
over being then swept up with 
special leaf brooms which are 
formed out of thin, supple 
bamboc canes. 

The Aldenham leaf heap 
measures 70ft. long ard has 
a surface area of approxi- 
mately 2,800 square feet. . The 
leaves are confined by means 
of stout posts and rough 
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timber slabs, and they are built up to a height of about 3ft. 
About one-half of the bed is cleared out entirely each year, 
the second half being similarly dealt with the following 
season. Thus each half of the bed remains i sifu for a 
period of two years. When the outgoing part is removed 
it is found to be in a well decomposed state, and is carefully 
preserved for use as leaf-mould, that valuable product which 
plays such an important part in the formation of the majority 
cf potting composts. In this way no waste again takes place, 
but in gardens where very little potting of plants occurs 
this leaf-mould can be most usefully employed for working 
into the ground at the time of trenching, for it is well recog- 
nised that in combination with the soil it forms a splendid 
rooting medium for vegetables and other plants. 

Into the vacant space left in the bed fresh leaves are 
placed, and firmly trodden down so 
as to form as compact a mass as 
possible. Over the whole of the 
bed portable frames of a standard 
size are placed, the majority of the 
frames here measuring Oft. 6ins. long 
by 3ft. 6ins. wide, and the reason for 
advocating standard sized frames is 
to render the lights thereof inter- 
changeable, thereby effecting economy, 
for at one period or another it is not 
found necessary to have the whole of 
the frames covered. In these frames, 
assisted by the mild heat generated by 
the leaf bed, are raised a great variety 
of vegetables, such as asparagus, 
beetroot, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, 
endive, lettuce, marrows, radishes, 
turnips, and seedling vegetables of 
various kinds. 

The frames are filled to the depth 
required with a good compost, and 
in preparing soil for this purpose 
every care should be taken to ensure 
that it is free from wireworm, for the 
moist warmth of the frames appears 
admirably to suit these pests, which 


oftentimes infest new turfy loam 
which is used in preparing the 
compost. The soil can be used over 


and over again. if carefully prepared 
at the start, and to render it refreshed 
and capable of renewing its work, all 
that is necessary is to incorporate 
with it a small quantity of fresh loam, 
mixing this well into the old compost. 

There is another pest which the 
cultivator who uses a leaf heap as a 
mild hotbed must take every pre- 
caution against, and that is the very 
familiar pest that frequents our 
gardens—the slug. When the leaf 
harvest is gathered in, many minute 
slugs will be discovered adhering to 
the leaves if they are carefully 
examined. These enemies can, how- 
ever, be rendered practically harmless 
by a simple device. They appear to 
endeavour to penetrate the frames 
by working their way up the wood 
thereof, and to defeat this intention . 
we place a ridge of finely sifted — 
cinder ashes outlining the inside 
of the frame, on the surface of 
the soil contained therein, and by 
these means the troublesome intruder is kept at bay and 
prevented from carrying out the nefarious aims he has of 
ravaging the vegetables in the frames. This is a very impor- 
tant point, and woe betide the hapless cultivator who does 
not adopt some precaution, for he will most likely find 
his crops badly damaged by this insidious pest. 

The leaf heap should be constructed, if possible, on a 
site that has a very gradual slope towards one corner, and 
this corner should have a drain set in as close to the wooden 
framework as is convenient. The reason for this is that 
when rain falls upon the exposed portions of the heap it 
quickly percolates through, forming a very strong smelling 
liquid by admixture with the decaying leaves, and steps 
should be taken to drain this away. Further to assist in 
this matter, it is as well to make a shallow gully outlining 
the framework of the heap, as a considerable quantity of 
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this offensive liquid will be observed to ooze out between the 
rough slabs. 

As an example of the great benefits that accrue from 
this method of raising and growing vegetables may be 
instanced the marrows produced at Aldenham. The plants 
are put into the frames, in pairs to each light, about the 
first week in March, and by about the first week in May we 
begin to gather the commencement of the crop. By this 
time the lights are removed each fine day, and later on, 
when the risk of frost is practically nil— that is, by about the 
first week in June—the lights and frames are taken away 
altogether, so that the marrows thus grow on in the open 
air. The crop proves an enormous one, and other than 
feeding occasionally with liquid manure and keeping the plants 
plentifully supplied with water, they require little attention. 
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AND MAKING THE HOTBED. 
Eventually the growths find their way over the wooden 
frame of the bed, and they bear fruit prolifically until frosts 
cut the plants and stop their career. It will be seen that by 
these means marrows are ready to cut when most cultivators 
are only beginning to put out their plants, and a long season 
is obtained ; in fact, we have been able at Aldenham to cut 
marrows grown in this way through the long period of six 
months. 

All the foregoing has been written with one prime object 
in view: that of the preparation of a mild hotbed, using as 
the heating medium fallen leaves, for the purpose of raising 
early vegetables ; but we must not lose sight of the fact of 
how usefully the bed can be employed for the raising of 
other plants and cuttings where a mild heat is required, as 
well as for the protection that can be afforded to balf-tender 
plants during the winter months. EDWIN BECKETT. 
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EYWOOD, Ballinakill, has belonged to the Trenches 
and their collaterals since early in the eighteenth 
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Michael Frederick, better known as Frederick fou? cour, 
was the son of a parson Frederick who married Boyle Moore’s 


century, when William, second son of Frederick daughter, Mary. He followed an eighteenth century fashion, 
Trench of Garbally, left County Galway. The — as common in Ireland as in England, by dabbling in archi- 
builder of Heywood, Michael Frederick, was tecture. But he carried his hobby further than most country 


William’s grandson and of the same generation as his cousin 
William Trench, who became first Earl of Clancarty in 1797. 


gentlemen, for he has been credited with having designed not 
only his own house, but the Parish Church of Swords and 
an addition to the 
Dublin Rotunda. The 
‘Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,’ however, is 
rather more “specific, 
for it names the archi 
tect of the Assembly 
Rooms adjoining 
the Rotunda as 
“Richard Johnston, 
asisted by F. Trench, 
Esq., to whose ex- 
ertions and taste 
these buildings -- are 
“much indebted.”’ 
Probably Johnston 
played the Kent to 
Trench’s Burlington. 
The entrance front of 
Heywood has_ been 
rebuilt lately, but 
from the middle 
block of the simple 
garden front we can 
confirm a contempo- 
rary description that 
the house was re- 
markable for “ great 
family accomodation 


under moderate ex- 
ternal appearance.”’ 
The interiors reveal 


him as aman of sound 
taste, but it is true 
without being malici- 
ous to say that it is 
external architecture 
which finds out: the 
amateur.. The treat- 
ment of rooms can be 
turned over with a 
tasteful wave of- the 
hand to the judicious 
decorator, and when 
the tradesman em- 
ployed was a man 








skilled in the Adam 
and allied traditions, 
or at least an intelli- 
gent copyist from 








the plates which 
eighteenth century 
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architects published 
for his behoof, all 
went well. Frederick 


Trench, however, 
went further than the 
house and played the 
landscape gardener 
with considerable 
FROM ability. He contrived 
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a chain of artificial lakes, and 
the picture at Heywood begun 
by Nature has been so greatly 
aided by art that it would be 
hard to find more exquisite 
water effects. than the place 
vields ; they certainly are un- 
surpassed in Ireland within 
this writer’s observation. 
What is less meritorious, 
Trench brought romance to 
the scene by transporting 
ruins from the neighbouring 
Abbey of Aghaboe. So skil- 
fully were they rearranged 
that at least one visitor was 
puzzled as to their provenance 
almost to the point of decep- 
tion, until he came upon the 
truth in Sadleir and Dickin- 
son’s book, ‘‘ Georgian Man- 
sions in Ireland,” an admirable 
sequel to the publications of 
the Georgian Society. The 
estate’s present name of Hey- 
wood enshrines a practice of 
eighteenth century Ireland on 
which the bitter tongue of 
Swift found congenial employ- 
ment. In his “Essay on 
Barbarous Denominations in 
Ireland’’ the Dean dealt 
faithfully with his neighbours. 
“T would readily assist 
nomenclators of this costive 
imagination, and therefore | 
propose to others of the size 
in thinking, that, when they 
are at a loss about Christen- 
ing a country seat, instead of 
straining their invention, they 
would call it Booby-borough, 
Fool-brook, Puppy-ford, Cox- 
comb-hall, Mount Loggerhead, 
Dunce-hill, which are innecent 
appellations, proper to express 
the talents of the owners.” 
This savage wit struck at the 
practice of Irish gentry, a very 
proper and charming practice, 
in naming their homes after 
their wives. Well known 
examples are Bessborough, 
Bettyville and  Roseanna. 
Frederick Trench may have 
set himself to make a neat 
portmanteau name out of the 
Anna Helena Stewart of his 
wife; but, if so, he failed, 
and we will not now essay to 
fill the gap. By way of alter- 
native he adopted the rather 
unheroic but possibly astute 
expedient of using not his 
wife’s but his mother-in-law’s 
maiden name, Heywood. 
Whatever his motive, the 
name fills the need of a place 
name—it fits the place. 

But it is time to make 
acquaintance with the very 
notable garden scheme with 
which Sir Hutcheson Poé has 
framed the house under the 
advice of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
Heywood yielded a magnifi- 
cent canvas on which to 
paint; or shall we say that 
Nature and Frederick Trench 
had already put in the large 
features of the picture and 
had left to Sir Edwin the task 
of filling the foreground? It 
is easy to imagine that the 
house, which, on its south- 
west or garden side, is a 
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sober but uninspiring building, 
must once have stood rather 
lamely on the side of the hill 
that slopes down to this lake, 
which falls by a stream to 
another lake and so for a 
mile of naturally disordered 
beauty towards  Ballinakill. 
What the house needed was 
a feeling of strength and 
support and a frame of 
simple yet conscious architec- 
tural grace, and those are the 
qualities that Sir Edwin has 
given it. The plan (Fig. 9) 
shows the scheme. In _ its 
outlines it has few elements. 
South-west of the house the 
characterless downward slope 
was corrected by the making 
of a great lawn, held up by a 
big retaining wall built with a 
noticeable “batter’’ and 
stiffened by stout buttresses 
at intervals. Between this 
and the house the fall in the 
ground is masked by a double 
tier of terrace walls. From 
the building two stairways 
lead down to the main terrace, 
which runs north-west to a 
bastion overlooking the lake, 
and south-east through a 
pleached alley of limes and 
elms to the fountain garden. 
From the upper terrace two 
flights of twelve steps lead 
down between pairs’ of 
masonry bastions to the lower 
terrace walk, flanked on its 
northern side by a_ broad 
flower border which connects 
the bastions. Standing out 
boldly on this upper level are 
a pair of old pillar milestones, 
which are no trophies brought 
from elsewhere to deck the 
terrace, but old possessions of 
the estate moved to a site 
which well reveals _ their 
pleasant detail and propor- 
tions. 

We must now choose 
which way we shall walk to 
see fresh garden pleasures. 
Perhaps the view towards the 
lake is most alluring? If so, 
we go westwards along the 
lower terrace, down a broad 
flight of steps to the paved 
pergola, which runs at right- 
angles to the terraces, encloses 
the lawn on its western side 
and forms the crown of the 
great wall that holds the new 
garden aloft from the level of 
the park. Fig. 2 shows how 
skilfully this has been devised. 
The low’ western parapet 
tempts us to look down on the 
natural scene that stretches 
out below—trees and turf and 
lily-sown Jake—but we shall 
soon fall to pacing up and 
down the broad paving striped 
with beds of flowers and greet 
the leaden Venus who closes 
the vista at its northern end. 
The ancient flavour of the 
volutes of the columns may 
catch the eye. These capitals 
are of an elder century and 
came from an old Temple 
of the Winds which Time 
had dealt with hardly, since 
some hortulan saint of the 
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eighteenth century—-probably 
Frederick Trench—thus paid 
his homage to the deities of 
the garden. Returning to the 
main terrace and walking east- 
wards, we pass through the 
alley of limes and elms—not 
vet fully pleached when our 
camera looked that way and 
so unready to be _ pictured. 
But Fig. 8 shows what a 
pleasant classical flavour has 
been given to the screen wall 
by a series of oval niches 
garnished with lead busts, 
which make us remember the 
exhortation: ‘‘ Let us now 
praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us.” Sir 
Edwin Lutyens is always a 
cunning master of the vista, 
but it is doubtful if he has 
anywhere contrived so engag- 
ing a coup d’eilas is yielded 
as one looks westwards from 
the main terrace towards the 
fountain garden. It is here 
that an extraordinary success 
has been achieved. A broad 
oval in plan and fenced in by 
stout masonry, this garden 
steps down by three main 
levels, connected by flights of 
stone stairs, to a pool set in 
turf edged with a broad stone 
margin. In its midst and 
poised on a_ chalice-like 
pedestal of Antwerp. stone, 
exquisitely moulded, is a fine a :: be Se A } 
bronze group by Mr. John lhe Meet ee . EN kg eb ata 
Hughes (Fig. 5). By way of , eee ; Bee ak 
amusing incident eight of the 
tortoises, modelled by Mr. 
Broadbent, survey the pool 
from hemispherical — stone 
bases. 

At the eastern side of 
this place of repose are more 
steps up to a pantiled loggia 
(Fig. 6) in which the finely 
wrought stone doorways with 
surmounting panels make a 
foil to the rough masonry of 
the neighbouring wails. If 
there is excuse for forsaking Copyright. 10.—_LOWER TERRACE WALK: LOOKING NORTH-WEST “CL. 
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this little oval paradise, it is the very manner of our leaving 
on our way back to the entrance front. We came upon it by 
way of the main terrace and on the level, but we must climb 
to get to the north side of the house, and Sir Edwin has 
contrived the most entertaining stairway for us, which is seen 
from the upper level in Fig. 4. Another view of it from 
below will be illustrated in a second article next week. 
Altogether Sir Edwin Lutyens has done nothing better 
than the Heywood gardens. The outer setting of nature 
and Mr. Trench’s lakes helped him, the house did not hinder 
him, the natural beauty of the grey local stone gave fine 
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material to his hand. The effects seem to have been got 
without effort — precisely the getting which means so 
much effort, for no good art comes by happy chance 
—above all, they are unstrained. In some gardens of 
marked beauty there comes sometimes the chilling sense 
that they were brought to life on paper and translated 
into stone and hedge and turf. Here they seem to have 
been carved by a skilful hand straight from the hillside 
without intent to make an architectural gesture or to 
phrase a theory of design. And the result is a very 
gracious garden. LAWRENCE WEAVER. _ 





NATURE NOTES 


AN. INTRODUCTION TO THE WILD BOAR. 
YEAR ago, near Rouen, I saw my first wild boar. 
The hills behind the outcrops of cliff at St. Adrian 
were covered with snow; the orchard of the Inn otf 
the Sunshine of Gold, with the beautiful chestnut 
screen between it and the Seine, was white and 
desolate; the big woods on the hillside were only “ bare ruin’d 
choirs.”’ On the woodland road we saw the tracks of 
squirrel and hare, and fox, and of some wild animal whose 
spoor we could not. at the moment identify. There were 
mysterious shoutings between distant people, who proved to be 
hunters : and then on the other side of the valley, about seventy 
vards from where we were standing, a wild boar emerged from 
the scrub near the stream. He took the long hill quietly but 
rapidly, with the ease that comes of consummate skill, and, 
no doubt, with a grim smile for the sportsmen he had tricked. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE AND THE FRENCH. 

What are the principal differences between the countryside 
in England and in France? A soldier who has been working on 
lines of communication in Picardy or the’ Pas de Calais or Nor- 
mandy comes home to one of the Midland counties—Warwick- 
shire, for instance; what are the differences which strike him 
most, and what characteristic birds does he miss? It is a 
greener country this of ours, although the brown patches have 
grown considerably in extent since he left it. It is a country 
of hawthorn hedges, partly. because private ownership is a more 
real thing here, and partly because there are more stock to 
protect. The hedges give us a larger bird population by pro- 
viding homes and harbourage tor our commoner birds, thrushes, 
blackbirds, hedge sparrows, greentinches and chaffinches ; and 
where wire fences have been allowed to replace them in some 
counties, the bird population has soon decreased. There is 
plenty of wood in the North of France, but it is kept in its place ; 
the trees usually mark the course of a road or are all together in 
large woods or forests. Here we have small plantations, little 
natural woods, or the scattered remains of ancient forests. 
Often you will see a small clump of trees in the middle of a field ; 
it is bad from the cultivator’s point of view, but a boon from 
the bird's, and it makes a world of difference to the beauty ot 
the landscape. The farming here is neither so primitive nor 
so intensive. Here you will see no bullock carts, as in the Lillers 
district, and no bullocks ploughing. Agricultural implements 
and farm carts do not look as if they belonged to a distant past. 
The horses are better ; and the returned soldier will not be able 
to travel for fifty miles, as one can almost anywhere in the North 
of France, without seeing a single sheep. Among the trees, 
he will miss most of all the poplars, and if he has been in Cham- 
pagne, the walnuts. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

The little owl—an interesting and useful bird of rare occur- 
rence in England—is fairly common in France; and in Italy 
it is sometimes used as a decoy for other birds in much the same 
way as the great horned owl is employed in other parts of the 
Continent. The first attempts to introduce the little owl into 
Britain were made by Waterton in Yorkshire about 1840; and 
several similar attempts have been made more recently, the 
most successful being thet of Lord Lilford at his place in North- 
amptonshire. His method was to buy large numbers of little 
owls in London when they were too young to fly, to place them 
in large cages at suitable places in his grounds and to leave the 
doors of the cages open. The first one to nest near Lilford 
chose the hollow bough of an old ash, and reared its brood suc- 
cessfully. That was in 1889. Since then the little owl has 
spread over the counties of Northampton and Rutland, and 
extended its range almost to the city limits of Birmingham, 
one having been seen this year only about five or six miles from 
the centre of the town. There is no mention of the little owl in 
Kxearton’s ‘‘ British Birds’ Nests,’’ published in 1907. Johns 
speaks of it as 2 bird which shuns the light and is entirely noc- 
turnal in its hybits. Lord Lilford, on the other hand, says: 
* These owls delight in the sun.”’ In Champagne I saw several 
in the early afternoons last June. In one very ancient walnut 


tree we surprised a barn owl trom one bough and a little owl from 
another, while we were examining *‘ 
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castings.” 


OWLS AS DECOYS. 

The article by H. Mortimer Batten, in Country LIFE of 
December 21st, upon the great horned owl as a decoy was rather 
amusingly illustrated a few days ago.. There is a grove of tall 
beech trees not very far from my house. This grove is much 
beloved of wood-pigeons and magpies, both of which build their 
nests in the trees. The other morning I heard the magpies 
making a terrible noise, and, looking out, I saw them flying over 
one particular tree. Every now and then they would dash down 
and, uttering their rasping alarm notes, fly and perch among the 
branches: ‘I went into the paddock to get a closer view, and 
found that they were mobbing a large brown owl that was utterly 
indifferent to their attentions. Although they made a tremendous 
noise, none of the magpies went very close to the owl. I counted 
seventeen magpies, so that some must have come from the 
surrounding country, for, as a rule, two pairs of magpies are the 
only residents in the beeches. The owl did not move from its 
position and appeared asleep, and the magpies kept up their 
noisy clamour all the morning. It was a bright sunny day 
About one o’clock I again went to investigate and found the 
magpies still as noisy as ever, and a dozen wood-pigeons were 
settling in the topmost branches. The owl was still in the same 
position. Suddenly a wood-pigeon settled on the branch quite 
close to the owl and, sidling up to the big bird, pecked viciously 
at it. To my astonishment the owl sidled away and, still pursued 
by the wood-pigeon, hopped on to another branch. Evidently 
the wood-pigeon’s courage failed at this stage, for it flew away, 
followed by the rest of the flock. The owl at once crawled back 
to its previous perch and sat still. The magpies kept up their 
noisy clamour all through the afternoon, but just after sunset 
the owl flew away in a southerly direction, the magpies in hot 
pursuit. I could lave shot all of them quite easily, as they 
were frequently within shooting range, and were too intent 
upon the owl to trouble about my presence. I conclude that the 
horned owl was on migration, as it was apparently very weary, 
but owing to its position I was unable to see its horns or face. 
The birds about here are so used to the barn owl flying during the 
daytime that they pay no attention to it, and I was therefore 
much surprised at the behaviour of the magpies on seeing this 
big owl.—H. T.-C., Helsington, near Kendal. 


WILD GEESE. 


November brings wild nights, with tattered clouds scurrying 
up from the sea across the face of the moon, and shredding off 
in rags Over the marshes. The telegraph wire along the shore- 
road 

: ringing shrilly, taut and lithe, 
Within the wind a core of sound— 


fitly accompanies the song of the wild geese overhead, as with 
much outcry they fight their way out to sea. It is the first serions 
sign of winter to the dwellers by the marshes—-the Valkyrie Ride 
of the Spirit of Winter—when the geese go by through the cloud- 
drift. 

You must be a wily man if you would set out on a wild-goose 
chase. When the goose comes ashore he chooses perchance to 
settle in the middle of a wide, bare grass field ; and although you 
can count him up to perhaps a hundred strong, you will need all 
vour skill to get near enough to shoot one with a sporting gun. 
Twenty or thirty long necks like periscopes baffle you. You 
crawl along a ditch ever so carefully, but sure enough an outpost 
sounds the alarm: the whole flock rises noisily, and in a 
great V wings majestically, and with derisive cries, out to the 
sea-flats. 

He may sometimes be hoodwinked by camouflaging the gun- 
emplacement. Find a field or marsh frequented by geese, and 
dig a hole in the middle of it. Cover the hole with a lid of brush- 
wood, and by the time it is half filled with water it is ready for 
use. You then show your zeal by standing in the water from before 
daylight until the geese choose your field as a feeding ground. 
If the day is suitable by reason of a good conjunction of time and 
tide, if the birds happen to come within your fire-zone, if you have 
enough self-control to reserve your fire until a tender youngster 
comes within range—you may bag one. Of course, just as the 
tlock settles to feed, a kill-joy whaup or peewit may denounce 
you and all. your love’s labour’s lost. But if the fates have been 
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favourable, and ‘a bird talls to your gun, all ‘the discomforts and 
fears are forgotten as you swing up the village street with the 
prize slung from your shoulder. 

It is only the wariness of the wild goose that saves him trom 
being a stand-by of the Food Controller these days; for he makes 
a most excellent dinner. But the Spirit:of the Storm watches 
over and guides him. And like a man of wisdom he learns by 
experience, even though he is a goose. 2 he EGIL. 


THE UNCHANGEABLE MOOR. 


War has not changed the moor. It is unchangeable. It 
you climb to the top ot Dunkery, and watch the storms come 
sweeping up from the dim grey outline of Dartmoor, over Anstey 
Barrows and Brendon Common, across the valleys of Barle 
and Exe to Rowbarrow and Robin Howe ; swallowing up Croydon 
Hill, and rolling on across the Quantocks, over Sedgemoor, up 
the coast line to Brent Knole and Bream Down and the Mendips ; 
watch the rainbows throwing up their arches in succession from 
the Flat Holme to Glastonbury, and trom the crags of Hurlstone 
to Dunster, you recognise that Exmoor, the wild heart of Wessex, 
is unassailable in her taciturn aloofness. Celt, Saxon, Dane, 
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Norman—she knew their wars; saw them come and go, took 
their sons and daughters and welded them, gold, silver and alloy 
into the English race. Unmoved and unpitying she saw them ; 
met them with smile or trown, but no ‘* sound of human sorrow 
mounts to mar her sacred everlasting calm.’’ And her own 
children, beast and bird, who live nearer her breasts than man, 
they, too, are unchanged. The red deer still roam as in William 
Rufus’ time trom Dulverton to Culbone, and trom Badgworthy 
to Hawkridge; the ravens fly croaking over  Larkbarrow : 
buzzards sail in eddying flight above Dunkery and Bin Coombe : 
peregrines still trouble the pigeon lotts of Minehead and Porlock : 
badgers live snug in their earths round Cutcombe ; stoats and 
weasels harry the mice and voles in deserted coombes running 
up from the sea; rabbits: and hares eat the cottagers’ cauli 
flowers ; goldfinches flit and twitter in flocks over the meadow. 
All these, like their mother the moor, live a life apart from man 
and ‘reck nothing of wars and rumours of wars. And man, 
amid the throes ot the world struggle, if he comes in humility 
and with clean hands and heart to worship in her temple, may 
yet hear her still small voice ‘‘ not harsh nor grating, though o! 
ample power to chasten and subdue.”’ BB: 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The Navy in Battle, by A. H. Pollen. 

Rk. A. H. POLLEN is a first-rate authority on 

naval affairs, and particularly on naval gunnery. 

This sober and critical review of the Fleet’s part 

in winning the war is, therefore, certain to be 

widely read and thought about. Much of it was 
written while operations were in progress and the author 
had not access to all the facts; so that he is not in a position 
to claim, and he frankly disclaims, finality for his judgments. 
The book is in the nature of comment made by an onlooker, 
who proverbially sees more of the game than the participants. 
The ordinary wayfaring man is content to look at the end. 
The world has witnessed no surrender so complete as that 
of the Germans. The fact was advertised far and near when 
battleships and submarines floated tamely into British waters 
like herded sheep. But that is ‘not to say that no mistakes 
were made, and it will be of very great advantage to the 
historian of the future that he should have before him this 
expert and often stern analysis of the various actions. Mr. 
Pollen does not pretend to give a set account of naval pro- 
ceedings during the war. His book is partly history and 
partly disquisition, and it has more of the latter than of the 
former characteristic. His chief aim has been to. induce 
the British public to realise the part the Fleet played in the 
defence of an island nation and to take a more intelligent 
interest in it. That is the interpretation of his title The 
Navy in Battle. But in order to achieve his purpose it was 
necessary to review the chief engagements of the last four 
years, and the public, which ever prefers the concrete to the 
abstract, will certainly be more attracted to his account -of 
the actual fighting than to his learned exposition, of the 
principles of naval warfare. His precepts are for later study. 
At the moment the reader will turn eagerly to his account 
of the destruction of Koenigsberg, the capture of Emden, 
and the tale of von Hipper’s battle cruisers going once too 
often near the British coast, till they were driven in igno- 
minious flight across the North Sea. These are not discussed 
in chronological order, but arranged so as to present the pro- 
blems of sea fighting as they arise in a crescendo of interest 
and complexity. The interest of the Acenigsberg action 
falls chiefly on the gunnery, a subject on which Mr. Pollen 
has special qualifications for speaking. The vessel was a light 
unarmoured cruiser of about 3,400 tons displacement. She was 
seen on the very eve of the outbreak of war in the neighbour- 
hood of Daar-es-Salaam travelling at top speed, and was lost 
sight of until a week later, when she sank the British 
steamer City of Winchester near the island of Socotra. 
About the third week of September she caught H.M.S. 
Pegasus unawares off Zanzibar. Pegasus was cleaning 
boilers and furnaces and was engaged in general repairs, 
so she could make no reply to Koenigsberg’s assault and 
was ultimately sunk. Koenigsberg retreated up one of the 
mouths of the Rufigi River, where she was discovered by 
H.M.S. Chatham on October 31st. Her captain took 
advantage of the high water mark tides and forced his 
vessel some twelve or more miles up the river, where she 
was located by aeroplane. Her position was very difficult 
to reach, and the task would have been almost insuperable 
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if the Government had not taken possession of monitors, 
two of which, Mersey and Severn, were sent out to Mafia 
Island, which les just off the Rufigi Delta. The first 
attempt was not successful. The second was made on 
March 11th, and a very lively and clear account of it was 
given by a participant. It was the first action in which 
a ship was destroyed by indirect fire. 

The capture of Emden by H.M.S. Sydney took place 
at Keeling on Cocos Island, where she had landed men 
to destroy the wireless station and cut the cable. Mr. 
Pollen’s comment of the action is that the work of destruc 
tion ** had been done by Captain Glossop of Sydney, with a 
rapidity and neatness unsurpassed in any naval engage 
ment of the war before or, indeed, since.”’ 

Now we come to the career of von Spee. This German 
admiral had been stationed at the colony of Tsing-Tau, 
but left it in the month of June preceding the war, and 
after calling at Nagasaki made for the German possessions 
in the Caroline Islands. Scharnhorst was his flagship, 
and with her sister vessel, Guetsenau, constituted his main 
strength. He was afterwards joined by Nurnberg, which 
had been at San Francisco, and Dresden from Vera Cruz, 
so that by mid-August his forces consisted of two armoured 
cruisers, each with a broadside of six 8in. and three 6in. 
guns, and three light cruisers armed only with 4in. guns. 
This was the force that at Coronel defeated the squadron of 
Admiral Cradock. The result of the action is still fresh in our 
minds, and there are few who will not echothe judgment of 
Mr. Pollen that the stoic. heroism of their end is the noblest 
legacy our seamen could have left to their fellow-countrymen. 
But the defeat. was amply avenged inthe battle of the 
Falkland Islands, fought on’ December 8th by a squadron 
under Vice-Admiral Sir F. Doveton Sturdee. For once 
luck was on the side of the British. If they had not found, 
by a singular accident, von Spee at the Falkland Islands 
history might have been written otherwise. © Admiral 
Sturdee made no mistake in his conduct of the operations. 
He could have brought the battle much more quickly to a 
conclusion; but with commendable care for the lives of his 
men he manceuvred so. as to: obtain full: advantage of the 
long range of his guns. The battle of the Falkland Islands 
will ever be remembered as a glorious episode in the war. 

We have not’ space to examine what Mr. Pollen says 
about the Heligoland affair and the action of the Dogger 
Bank. | In regard. to.the battle of Jutland, by far the most 
important in the war, we are. not absolutely convinced 
by his reasoning. -He champions Admiral Beatty at the 
expense of Admiral Jellicoe, and blames the latter because 
on the. second day the engagement was not resumed. One 
cannot’ help wondering if Mr. Pollen, whose book seems to 
have been completed before the signing of the Armistice, had 
known, when he was writing, the opinion of Captain Perseus 
in Germany after the Kaiser’s fleet had absolutely refused 
to face the British again. ‘ The Kaiser was bitterly re- 
proached for having claimed the battle of Jutland as a 
victory, because the loss both in material and personnel 
had been annihilating... His battleships had crept back to 
harbour incapacitated for further action. If the battle 


had been.drawn, 'to‘say. nothing of the victory having gone 


to.the German: side, .we may be sure that the fleet would 
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have quickly issued again from its shelter. As a 
matter of fact, it never did so, and the Germans were 
absolutely convinced that to risk another battle would 
be to rush on certain destruction. Surely history must 
record the battle of Jutland as a crushing and decisiv: 
blow to Germany’s sea power. Into the controversy 
arising out of a comparison between Beatty and Jellicoe 
we do not wish to enter. Much of it arises as much from 
a difference of temperament as a difference of school. 
It will be to the lasting credit of Jellicoe that he established 
from the very first a stranglehold on Germany’s sea power 
which never was relaxed, which never gave the enemy 
an opportunity, and finally led to his complete sur- 
render. But to say this is in no way to detract from the 
splendid leadership and valour of Admiral Beatty. If 
there is anyone in the course of this war who has shown 
himself possessed of the true Nelson touch it is he. 
His name is associated with those of Admiral Cradock, 
Commander Tyrwhitt and the other noble seamen whose 
daring and skill are comparable with those of commanders 
in any period of the naval history of Great Britain. 

Our Admirable Betty, by Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson, Low and Co., 6s. 6d.) 
THERE is a peculiar quality about this book, that in reading the story one 
seems to be watching a play. This is not merely due to the picturesque 
Setting in the period of powder and patches and lace ruffles, ten years after 
the Battle of Ramillies, but is inherent in the style of the writer rather than 
in the dramatic nature of the subject. Scenes come vividly before the eves, 
as on a brightly lit stage, and the characters. like actors, move across it with 
Yet the chief characters are lovable, and there 
For Mr. Dalroyd would win the lovely 
preferably by foul; and he 


a life that is somehow unreal. 


s also a villain who is quite hateable. 
Lady Elizabeth Carlyon by fair means or foul- 
holds her in his power, as he thinks, by reason of her anxiety for her rebel 
brother's safety. It becomes a battle of wits between himself and Betty, 
who intends to use him for her own purpose while seeming to fall in with his. 
Unfortunately, she also misleads the good, great-iearted Major d’Arcy, her 
lover, who, poor simple man, cannot fathom the cause of her apparent fickle- 
ness. And so follow duels, highway treacheries, and escapades, in ali of which 
the Lady Betty plays her part with the sprightliness and daring of a very 
She ts, 


modern young woman. perhaps, too modern, with her freedom ot 


speech and of action ; vet the heroine masquerading in boy’s clothes was an 
old theme in Shakespeare’s time, and though we have here the reverse picture 
of the boy in girl's clothes, there is nothing new in this. The only pity is 
that we are allowed too soon to guess what was the mystery that baffled the 
clever old veteran of Ramillies, Major d’ Arey, and his faithtul Sergeant Tring. 
(How the shade of Sterne hovers over the book !) | Scene shifters and prompter 


might have been better hidden. The stage simile is inadvertent. This story 


is really a play. 


The Mirror and the Lamp, by W. B. Maxwell. (Cass ll, 7s.) 
IT would be casy to hazard a guess that The Mirror and the Lamp is not a new 
book in the sense of having been recently written. | Mr. Maxwell's preoccupa- 
tion is with the mind of a High Church clergvman who believes, suficrs, doubts, 
suffers yet more and comes to believe again It is the sort of subject on which 
the pen of many a novelist at the end of last century was exercised. Edward 
We begin his 


history in boyhood, when his pretty weak mother is his all in all ; his mother’s 


Churchill, admirable as he is, wins but little of our affection. 


second marriage some years after his ordination is the first great failure in his 
plan of life. Soon after this he learns to love Lilian Vickers, the refined and 
sensitive wife of a brutal labour leader, and, finally, overwrought by his doubts 
and his anguish at the sufferings of the woman he loves, he throws off the ties 
of religion and shackles of conventional morality at the same moment. He 
and Lilian go through many sufferings, trials and disappointments together, 
ind ultimately happy marriage, fame and the love of their child make up for 
the trials of the past. Most of their happiness is due to the faithful devo- 
tion of another clergyman, Allan Gates, who finds his reward in Edward 
Churchill’s return to the Church. Those who enjoy dissecting religious 
ditficultics and secking through the medium of fiction to find reasons for the 
The Mirror and the Lamp, though 


is at east one point not connected with religious controversy on which 


faith or untaith that is in them will like 

there 

Mr. Maxwell would have done well to obtain expert advice before committing 

himself to a didactic statement. 

Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. From the Sketch Book ot 
Washington Irving, with illustrations by Lewis Baumer. (Constable 
and Co., 12s. 6d.) 

PHIS is a delightful edition of a delightful book. 


No one interpreted the 
spirit of the English Christmas .o well as Washington Irving. ** Bracebridge 
Hall is an Engl’sh as well as an American classic. To say that Mr. Baumer’s 
illustrations are thoroughly worthy of the text is high praise indecd, but not 
at all too high. Such pictures as the gipsy girl’s * with a pair of fine reguish 
eves conversing with a buxom milkmaid, are excellent in themselves and give 


a most attractive rendering of the old time, the old dresses and the old ways. 


The Feminine in Fiction, by L. A. M. Pricstley (Mrs. George McCracken). 
Allen and Unwin, 2s. 6d.) 
MRS. McCRACKEN has deviscd for herself here an intercsting task—that 


George 
of Jocalising, as they appeared in fiction, the signs and portents which foretold 
the Women’s Suffrage Movement. She has very naturally included many whick 
appeared after that change in the attitude of women towards life had declared 

Thackeray and George Eliot ar 
Ei. XG. 


Atherton are among those still living writers 


itself in the most unmistakable manner. 
the most remote of the fietion writers whom Mrs. MeCrackcn quotes. 
Wells, Hall Caine and Gcrtrudk 
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whose work has provided material for her investigation. Of course, there are 
many othcr writers less well known who have done good work in preparing 
the public mind for the change by making its necessity obvious. The pre- 
scntation of a high idcal of marriage in such a manner that its loveliness was 
plain to the least intellectual has becn some of the pioneer work they have 
accompl shed. At present we are enduring the confusion incidental to such an 
upheaval, and Mrs. MecCracken’s book succeeds in conveying a welcome 
assurance that what suffering has been involved will prove to have been 


worth while. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


REALISATIONS IN 1918. 

The statistics of business done at Tokenhouse Yard, at Hanover Square, 
in the suburban and country sale rooms, and by private negotiations, during 
the vear 1918, are as follows .— 

Hanover 


Mart Square and Private. Quarterly 
Country. Total. 
x £ £ f 
January ss ae 72,055 226,329 77,759 
February — 50 91,030 132,148 $55,000 
March 131,217 $20,822 187,001 
294,302 779 209 720,350 1,793,951 
April 186,857 208,192 69,650 
May «x cm < 170,188 372,005 109,805 
June .. 5S “Ee 198,056 1,078,844 65,433 
555,101 1,659,041 244.888 2,459,030 
July .. _ ie $24,814 717,573 151,930 
August Ae aye 30,040 710,193 78,915 
September .. os 147.717 I 434.451 192, 327 
602,571 2,862,217 123,172 3,887 ,960 
Octoba ‘ cs 300,855 930,435 229,850 
November 259,324 713,618 76.350 
December .. = 229.223 203,404 240,598 
£847,402 £1,847,457 £546,708 3,241 ,657 


£11,382,598 





These figures show an increase of £2,855,172 in 1918, compared with the 
previous year. Sales at Tokenhouse Yard exceeded by three-quarters of a 
million sterling the total in 1917; and those at Hanover Square and in the 
country sale rooms were £7,148,014 against £5,546,125 in 1917, an increase 
of #£1,001,889; while the transactions by private treaty amounted to 
£1,935,208, ot £499,912 more than those recorded in 1917. The aggregates 
for 1917 and 1918 respectively were £8,527,426 and £11, 382,598. 

The totals complete the record of the past year, the salient points of the 
business done during the period having been already examined and explained 
in these columns. They are full of promise for the present one, as the increase 
on each of the heads of the table has been practically continuous month by 
month right up to the end of rg18. 

The final sales of the year were very successful. The tenants acquired 
many of the fifty lots of the Cheshire agricultural estate known as 
Little Leigh, which Sir Howard Frank (Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) 
Only one trifling little lot remained 
of 1,200 acres, and the total amounted to £53,750. 


sold at Crewe on behalf of Lord Leigh. 
tor private treaty out 
Another good result was obtained by the same firm at Edinburgh, the Castle 
Menzies estate of 11,600 acres in Perthshire realising £69,000. 

In the course of its existence, now terminated, the Mart has often re- 
sounded with declarations that some property or other was ‘‘ a perfect gold 
The bidding has not always shown that a discriminating public 
Now and then a real gold-mining interest has 


mine.” 
shared the vendor's opinion. 
come under the hammer there, as happened in the last few days of the year. 
It is enough to say that a sale was effected, the details of the interest, which 
was West African, being of no importance. 

All along the coast from Margate to Bournemouth there has been a 
distinct improvement, or rather, resumption of business, since the signing of 
the Armistice, and buyers are plentiful, especially for the smaller houses and 
for shops, in anticipation of a renewal of the prosperity of the popular holiday 
Residences of a rental value up to £130 a vear have just changed 
Folkestone 


resorts. 
hands privately through Messrs. Fox and Sons at Bournemouth. 
properties produced a total of upwards of £3,300 through Mr. Alfred J. 


Burrows. Sales at Brighton and Hove and Worthing are also announced. 


Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, in conjunction with Messrs. Patching 
apd Co., have sold Clarendon House, West Werthing, by private treaty, 


and various residences have been disposed of by Messrs. Norman and Spencer 
in and near Worthing. Brighton property, No. 1, Melville Road, realised 
£900, Messrs. Parsons and Sons being the agents. At Southsea, in the last 
week or two, many enquiries for residential properties have been received. 

Nearly 92,000 acres on the east coast of Sutherland will be sold, at 
Hanover Square early this year, by order of the Duke of Sutherland. Loch 
Shin extends along eleven miles of the western boundary of the properties, 
and the rivers Fleet, Evelix, Carnoch and Upper Shin are either on or adjoining 
them. The estates comprise Cambusmore, 16,730 acres ; Rovie, 8,270 acres ; 
Lairg and Dalchork, 32,830 acres ; Shinness, 26,740 acres ; and the Dornoch 
section, 7,170 acres (including Dornoch Castle, but not including the town 
of Dornoch). ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DOMESTIC CO-OPERATION IN VILLAGE 
{To THE Epitor or ‘** Country Lire.’’} 


Life. 


Sir,—With reference to your note on village bath houses, it is even more 
important that there should be village laundries, at which the women house- 
holders can themselves wash their linen, and so avoid the constant waste of 
fuel caused by the present practice of each cottage, etc., doing its own washing 
with a separate fire at home. The same argument applies to cooking. 
Separate cooking, separate washing, separate living, throughout the country 
lead to incalculable waste and most unsatisfactory results. With even 
partial co-operation the resources of the working classes, enormous as they 
are in the aggregate, could be made to yield a 50 per cent. improvement 
in their conditions of life, and consequently in their health and contentment, 
—LowrnerR BRIDGER, 


DCG V. RABBIT. 


{To Tne Eprror oF “ Country Lire.” 


S1r,—Possibly the following account of a fight between a Belgian hare buck 
and a Pekingese bitch may be of interest. The rabbit had escaped from his 
hutch and the dog, which is very playful, at last annoyed him by her atten- 
tions, so, lowering his ears, he turned on her, and bit a large piece of fur from 
her back. She dropped her tail between ber legs and backed away from him, 
although she is a good deal the bigger of the two, but he followed her and this 
time bit her in the neck. Her anger then mastered her fear of him; she 
turned round and, after a sharp bout of sparring, they closed. The rabbit 
caught the Peke’s forefoot, but she took hold of the back of his neck and began 
to shake him. At this juncture the Peke’s mistress ran out of the house 
and picked up the dog, and though the rabbit had been somewhat mauled, 
he jumped up at the dog’s feet and, being unable to reach these, attacked 
the lady’s so vigorously with tooth and claw that she had to retreat indoors 
ignominiously !—P. J. B. Fenwick. 
AN EQUINE “OLD CONTEMPTIBLE.” 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—He is only an Army horse, but his record of war service is one that 
many a man might be proud to possess, for the Great War—now happily 
ended—was Prince’s second campaign. What his exact age is, or where he 
was. foaled, I cannot tell you, but he was first drafted into the Army during 
the ‘South African War and attached to a famous regiment of the Line. He 
served afterwards with the Mounted Infantry, and at the close of that cam- 
paign (which now seems such a far away episode compared to the soul-stirring 
years we have lately lived through) he retired into private life and found a 
very happy home in Ireland. Here he led an ideal cxistence for a horse of his 
temperament, hunting and steeplechasing, carrying more than one winner 
past the post in the local point-to-point races. Doubtless he never thought to 
wear an Army blanket again or hear once more the familiar rattle of machine- 
gun fire, but in August, 1914, when the great call sounded, and from the four 
corners of the earth sons of Britain came flocking back to the Colours, Prince 
also rejoined the Army. By an extraordinary coincidence a battalion of 
the same regiment that he served with in South Africa was quartered near 
his hunting stable and he was literally drafted in as a ** Reservist ” to his old 
unit, coming “ on the strength ” as an officer’s charger. Going out to France 
with the original Expeditionary Force, Prince took part in the Mons retreat, 
has been right through the war, and many times under shell fre. A 
fine, upstanding horse, with wonderful mouth and manners, in spite of h's age 
he can still hold his own, and during spells of rest behind the lincs he kept 
up‘his reputation as a clever jumper, winning the Brigade Jumping Competi- 
tion in the spring of last year. He is still on active service and employed 
at the present time, I believe, as the commanding officer’s charger. When 
the time comes for him and his like once more to resume civilian life may 
they end their honourable careers in well earned comfort at home and not be 
“ cast off” to meet an unknown fate in a foreign country, for, in my opinion 
nothing is—or ever can be—too good for an ‘‘ Old Cortemptible,” be he 
two legged or four footed.—E. T. 

THE 


[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.” 


** MOBA.” 


S1r,—Since the war we Britishers have become accustomed to a certain amount 
of communalism in our agriculture, and it is of interest to note that the Serb 
nation, consisting for the most part of small peasant proprietors, have practised 
co-operative. methods on the land for many generations. In the beginning 
the * Zadruga,” a word simply meaning an association, consisted of a family 
with its dependent branches, living under the one roof-tree, working together 
the land which was considered the common property of the whole family, 
and dividing the fruits of their joint labours for the benefit of everyone. 
This combined family and agricultural association had its rise in the pre- 
carious conditions of life under Turk:sh rule, which made safety in numbers 
the wisest plan; but of late years the Zadruga as an institution has disappeared. 
Its place, however, has been taken by the modern agricultural.committees 
of the Serbian villages or group of villages, and up to the date when the 
Great War began there were no fewer than 180 of these societies in existence. 
The agriculturists combine together to obtain on their joint credit the latest 
and best implements and machinery, they-arrange for mutual assistance 
in the work of the fields, and they are able to obtain the best prices for their 
products by collective efforts. Even in very early days Serbian legislation 
was thoughtful of the needs of agriculturists. There is an old Serbian law 
which obliges every peasant owning land to put aside after each harvest 
a certain quantity of his wheat or maize crop. This is handed over to the 
“Municipal Magazine,” in. the storehouse of which it is placed, so that the 
mayor of the little place can lend needy peasants corn for sowing or for grinding 
at a very low rate. ‘‘ Moba” is a Serbian custom by which the whole popu- 


lation of a village turns out to cut the grass or harvest the corn of a single- 
Village is ready to lend 
* Moba” 


the day's work 


handed worker. Especially at harvest-time, the 
assistance to those households where working hands are few. 
has been described as ** Socialism combined with pleasure ” 
is done ina kind of holiday spirit ; there is singing and laughter all day as the 
corn is cut. When the evening comes the ** Moba” goes from the field 
to the house of the peasant whose work has been done. The man and his 
wife and children wait at the threshold with water and clean towels for their 
guests’ refreshing. Then the host carries out a lighted wax candle and places 
it on the branch of a tree or on a wall. He brings a dish of burning incens« 
Everyone turns his face to the 
\fter- 
wards everyone sits down to supper, and when the meal is over there is more 


Such is the ‘* Moba” 


and carries it through the crowd of hei pers. 
burning candle, and a prayer is recited of thanks for the harvest. 


as It was before the war. May 
EK. C. Davits. 


singing and dancing. 
the happy days of Serbia come again ! 


‘lk SQOWED: A 


‘To rut 


GARDEN FULL OF 


Epirork or “ Counrry Lirt 


SEED" 


Sik,—I read with’ much interest your correspondent’s query in last week's 
number of Country Lire, as to the origin of the old rhyme ; L sowed a 


garden full of seed.””) He may lik* to see the version we knew as children 


and which, [ suppose, we learnt from our old Irish nurse, as T never saw it in 
any book ; 

‘Indeed, indeed, in double deed 

I sowed a garden full of seed, 

When the seed began to grow 

“Twas Uke a garden tull of snow 

When the snow began to melt 

"Twas like a ship without a belt, 

When the ship began to sail 

"Twas like a bird without a tail, 

When the bird began to flv 

"Twas like thunder in the sky, 

When the thunder began to roar 

*Twas like a Lion at the door, 

When the door began to crack 

*Twas like a stick about my back, 

When my back began to bleed 

*Twas like a needle in my slee 

When the needle began to rust 

"Twas like an old woman sitting in a cornet 

eating a piece ot barley crust. 

—M. Perkins. 


HEATING OF 


To tue Eptror ot 


GREENHOUSES 
Country Lire.” 


Sir,—In view of the coal scarcity and the request which has been issued that 
coal should not be used for heating greenhouses, it may interest your readers 
to know that sawdust burnt in a properly constructed stove is an excellent 
I refrained from mentioning the idea some months ago because 
I found great difficulty in getting anyone to make the type of stove that has 
been suggested to me by a friend recently returned from Italy. Now that the 
restrictions upon the use of metal have to some extent been removed, the stove 


substitute. 


could easily be made by any handy metal-worker. The stove is larger, but 


somewhat like the tin that is used for paint or printers’ ink. For preference, 
it might be 11 inches in diameter, with a loose lid and a flue outlet on the side 
near the top ; the bottom should have a circular air-hole in the centre and thi 
flue pipe could be carried through the roof. Raise the stove on two bricks. To 
load the stove, remove the loose cover, insert a broomstick perpendicularly 


in the central hole in the bottom ; sawdust should be pou-ed into the stove 
and compressed tightly around the broomstick, which should afterwards be 
The sawdust should 


be lit at the bottom, the cover replaced, and it will be found to burn continu- 


gently removed, leaving an air-hole through the centre. 
ously for many hours. Periodically night and morning the stove can be 
replenished without waiting until the fire has died out. The broomstick 
should, of course, be brought into use to secure the necessary air-channel. 
The remnants of the burning sawdust will slowly ignite the fresh supply, 
ind in this way the fire will burn continuously, generating sufficient heat to 
prevent frost damaging the plants.—H. TEELING Siti. 


MUSTARD GREENS. 


[To Tuk Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—Few people realise the value of mustard as a crop that can be rapidly 
grown when, for any reason, there is a shortage of greens. The winter before 
last,; when most of the cabbage stuff pecished in the bitter frost, I raised 
fine crops of excellent spring greens in a few weeks by sowing mustard seed, 
As a matter of fact, mustard can be grown in any warm border for this purpose 
almost throughout the average winter. The seed should not be sown so 
thickly as in the case of growing for salad purposes, and it is better to plant 
in drills. _Mustard is in its best condition for cooking when it is about 6ins. 
high. In any case the greens should be cut before the flower buds appear. 
After this the foliage tends to become stringy and it has rather a bitter taste. 
Mustard greens should be cooked in this way: Gather within half an hour 
of the meal time. Prepare a pan of water and, when this is boiling briskly, 
throw in a teaspoonful of salt to the gallon. Then put in the greens and 
cook for six minutes, or a little longer it there is reason to think that the greens 
are not on the young side. Boil briskly and do not have a lid on the pan, or 
the intense heat will dull the coiour. Strain in a colander and the greens are 
ready for serving. They will be found to be delicious, with a pleasant 
piquant taste that is wanting in any of the cabbages. When mustard is 
grown for salad purposes the plants that remain should always be allowed to 


grow beyond the seedling stage so that they may be used as greens.—B. 
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SPARASSIS CRISPA. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—Nearly every year this curious fungus appears in the upper part of my 
ground which is wooded and ends in a hedge bank in which are growing some 
Scots pines about eighty years old. From a few yards away the fungus looks 
like a large bath sponge and has the same light buff colouring. It is considered 
to be parasitical on the root of the Scots pine for, as far as am aware, it is only 
commonly found growing close to one of these trees. There has never, on my 
ground, been more than oneat atime, and always on the bank, though not always 
inthe same place. This year’s specimen is an unusually fine one. I do not know 
the measurement of the largest recorded, and it may not be anything out of 
the wav, but it is the largest I have seen—eighteen inches in length and eleven 
and a half inches in the greatest width. Four years ago when there was a 
Sparassis in the bank not far from the position of the present one, I communi- 
cated with Mr. E. W. Swanton, the author of ‘* Fungi and How to Know Them,” 
who kindly came to see me and Cug out the fungus to see what was under 
ground. It proved to have a thick leathery stem about six inches long 
ending in a hardish ball or clod of mycelium, black’sh in colour and strong 
; smelling. A little 
later Mr. Swanton 
was good enough to 
furnish me with the 
iollowing notes on 
the classification of 
Sparassis: ‘‘In 
‘ Fungi and How to 
Know Them’ I 
have placed 
Sparassis in the 
family of Clavaria. 
But it has been 
recently nected that 
the hymenium is 
confined to the 
lower surface of the 
lobes and not spread 
over the — entire 
sporophore. At the 
present time many 
mycologists — hold, 
for the above and 
other reasons, that 
Sparassis should be 
placed in the family 
Telephorec. Mr. A 
ID. Cotton, F.L.S. 
(President of — the 





British Mycological 
Society), in a paper 


FUNGUS ON THE ROOTS OF A 
SCOTS PINE. on * The Structure 
and Systematic 


Position of Sparassis’ (see ** Trans. Brit. Mycol, Soc.,”’ vol. III, p. 333), remarks 
that: ‘If Sparass?s is to be placed in the Telephorece it will be located near 
Stereum or Telephora, sporophores which in form somewhat resemble Sparassis, 
and a few of the more crect growing species are partly amphigenous ; the plants 
are mostly coriaceous, dark coloured and the hymenium surface is rough or 


warted, 


with coloured or hyaline spores ; many are terrestrial, but others 
grow on wood. In Sferewm the sporophore is resupinate or reflexed, though in 
the Tropics merismoid and central stemmed forms are found. They occur on 
wood and are usually coriaceous ; the hymenium is smooth and bears small 
hyaline spores. On the whole, Sparassis appears t> be more nearly allied to 
Stereum, the even hymenium being an important character. The relationship, 
however, is not very close, but there is no reason why it should not be placed 
in the same family.’ It is of interest to note that the genus Stereum contains 
many well known destructive parasites, ¢.g., Stereum hirsutum and Slereum 
purpurcum. Though we failed to obtain direct evidence in vour specimen of 
parasitism in Sparassis, it is quite possible that strands of mycelium may 
have been assoc ated with a deeply buried root. TI think we shall eventually 
prove beyond doubt that both Sparassis crispa and S. laminosa are patasitical 


upon the roots of Scots pines.”—G. J. 
DOG AND RABBITS AS FRIENDS. 


To rune Epiror or *t Country Lire.” 
Sik. Here ts a picture of a dog which lives on the friendliest terms with some 


MR DOG AND BRER- RABBIT. 
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rabbits, and will even sit in their hutch or watch them feed without ever 
raising a paw-—Save in the way of kindness.—R. W. 
THE CHARM OF ROUND CHIMNEYS. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Str,—A propos of your correspondent’s interesting notes on ‘* The Charm 
of Round 
Chimneys ”’ at 
Selworthy, I 
send you a 
photograph of 
a good ex- 
ample of one 
on the well 
known Ship 
Inn in the 
neighbouring 
v.llage of Por- 
lock. Of equal 
charm, to my 
mind, is an- 
other type of 
chimney in 
the same 
village [(Por- 
lock). I know 
nothing of 
their his- 
tory.—L. H. 
NIGHTINGALE. 





THE SHIP INN AT PORLOCK. 
THE VALUE 
OF ALDER. 
Tue Eprror. 
Sir,—In any 
tree - planting 
scheme due 
consideration 
should be 
given to the 
alder (Alnus 
glutinosa). It 
was formerly 
considered 
that this tree 
would only 
flourish in 
situations 
that .were 
naturally 
moist, but it 
is now known 
to be the most 
accommoda- 
ing of all 
spec ies of 
economic 
value. The 
interesting 
experiments 
in forest 
making which 
have been in 





progress in 
the Black 
Country for A SOMERSETSHIRE CHIMNEY OF 
the past ANOTHER TYPE. 

fifteen years 

have yielded some valuable information about the alder. Here the 
planting has been carried out often under unfavourable conditions of 
soil and atmosphere, yet plantations of alder have given the best 
results. One can see thriving woods on heaps of pit rubbish often 
largely.composed of coal dust, and these great mounds are not infrequently 
on fire at some points. The fact which enables the alder to ‘‘ make good ”’ 
is largely concerned with its root system. This is composed of a vast mass of 
“mall fibres so closely interwoven that the rainfall is held in the soil. - Thus the 
tree is able to maintain the soil in the damp state which suits it best. After 


a large number of trials it was discovered that alder would grow practicallv - 


anywhere, often enough where no. other trecs could. be established. 
These facts are worth bringing to the fore just now, especially when .one 
considers that alder gives a orop of timber sooner than almost any other 
tree. Poles of commercial value can be raised within fifteen years—a 
remarkably short time when compared with that required by many other 
trees.—S. Leonarp Bastin. 
A BADGER ON THE LAWN. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sik,—Last September I was taking up weeds from a lawn where the little 
mouse-car hawkweed was the worst and most persistent offender. The 
soil was Eight and gravelly and the plants came up easily; in the roots of 
nearly every one of them were numbers of ants.. The badger is fond of some 
kinds of roots, but I have never heard that the stoloniferous ones of hieracium 
pilosella were special favourites. He is, however, catholic in his tastes in 
regard to food, and ants might offer him sufficient temptation to account for 
his excavations upon your correspondent’s lawn.—B. M. Dansy. 
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